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NEWS OF 


HE American Chiefs of Staff having come and gone, the 

American Arms Bill having been put into a shape in which 

it could pass Congress, and a number of European service 

chiefs (and notably the French) having delivered 
themselves of their views on defence organisation, it is perhaps 
time to make definite decisions. So far the framework is 
somewhat ill-defined. General Bradley, it is true, has repeated 
his opinion that, in the Atlantic defence plan, strategic bombing 
would be the first task of the United States, with the European 
countries taking the first shock on land and joining in naval 
defence moves ; and since he has been supported first by Admiral 
Denteld and then by Mr. Acheson, this outline plan must 
be assumed to be official. But it is only an outline, it is an American 
proposal on a question vitally affecting several other countries, and 
it takes no account of defence requirements outside the North 
Atlantic area. Consequently it cannot be regarded as final until there 
have been some further discussions. 

The terms of the Arms Bill are being defined, but much remains to 
be done before the countries of Europe know exactly what aid they 
will get and when they will get it. As to the Atlantic Pact itself, 
it is still not ratified by all the countries concerned, and although 
that formality should soon be completed, the Atlantic Council 
provided for in the Pact will probably not meet until next month, 
and the defence committee envisaged in the crucial Article 9 cannot 
be set up until after that. In the circumstances it is surprising that 
the American Chiefs of Staff, who were very careful to point out that 
they discussed no strategic plans during their visit, went so far as 
to forecast that the new defence organisation would be ready by 
the end of the year. This is a case in which form can hardly be 
divorced from content, for if, as General Revers, the French Chief 
of Staff, has indicated, France accepts the réle of chief defender 
on land, then France will certainly require a seat on any inner 


council of defence within the Atlantic Pact. The statement by 
General Bradiey on Wednesday that most of the arms provided would 
go to the French land forces will be of little comfort to France 
unless she has a large say in the plans for using these arms. More- 


Over, it is difficult to envisage a strategic plan of static defence without 
some kind of regional grouping of the defenders. The questions are 
becoming clear. It is essential that the answers should be both clear 
1nd prompt. 


THE WEEK 


United Nations Progress 


It is natural and right for the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to make the most of the achievements of the organisation 
of which he is the servant, but in his fourth annual report M. Trygve 
Lie has not altogether avoided the danger of exaggeration. The 
United Nations, like the League of Nations before it, has fully 
justified itself on the side of its technical activities—health, food 
and agriculture and the like. On the political side it has been a 
great deal less successful than M. Lie is ready to admit. He speaks 
of the prevention and termination of wars possibly involving 
500 million people (in Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia) and claims 
for the United Nations considerable credit for the recent settlement 
in Berlin. In fact the attempts of the United Nations to settie 
Berlin last year came to nothing at all; on the other hand the fact 
that the decisive talks between the Foreign Ministers originated in 
conversations between an American and a Russian delegate at Lake 
Success demonstrates the usefulness of the United Nations in pro- 
viding opportunities for informal and possibly very fruitful contacts 
between politicians of different nations. 

As to other claims, Palestine is an unhappy example to cite, for the 
United Nations decision of November, 1947, has been completely 
disregarded by Palestine and the arms embargo was no better 
honoured ; the endeavours of United Nations conciliators to make 
the best of a fait accompli, or a series of faits accomplis, in no way 
compensate for that. In the Balkans a United Nations Commission 
has been consistently flouted. In Kashmir it has been more suc- 
cessful but the ultimate test has still to come. On questions much 
more vital, the organisation of military security and the control of 
atomic energy, there has been complete failure for reasons that are 
well understood. M. Trygve Lie rightly emphasises the necessity 
for agreement between the Great Powers. That has always been 
essential. But when three regularly agree and one regularly disagrees, 
action by the three is not to be prohibited, as it would be under the 
United Nations Charter. As things are, action by agreement outside 
the Charter is inevitable ; but the sooner it ceases to be inevitable 
the better for all the world. Hopes must be sustained, but facts 
must be frankly faced. The United Nations has not failed, but it 
has not yet established itself effectively. Whether it can do it on a 
world-scale rests with the Slav Srates. 
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Iraq’s Difficulties 

The presence in London of the Regent and Prime Minister of 
Irag is not entirely due to the fact that Baghdad in August is a 
good place to get away from. Their country is in a more precarious 


position than any other Middle East State, and only immediate 
assistance by Britain can save it from collapse. Much of the trouble 
can be attributed to the inherent weaknesses of Iraq’s internal 


structure—an economy that is still largely feudal, an administration 
which only administers by fits and starts, and the inflated military 
expenditure resulting from the Palestine war. Other troubles spring 
from external sources. The oil royalties, which form the bulk of 
Iraq’s revenue, have almost completely dried up since the pipe-line 
to Haifa was closed ; trade has been slowly atrophying since the end 
of the war, and this year’s grain harvest lacks an outside market ; 
the unemployment which inevitably followed the withdrawal of 
British forces from Iraq has not been taken up by much-needed 
schemes of capital development, since the capital for development 
is not there. After an unsuccessful attempt to raise a loan from 
the International Bank and Monetary Fund, Iraq must now turn to 
her British ally. She and Jordan are the only two Middle East 
States still inside the sterling area ; unlike her neighbours, Turkey 
and Persia, she has no direct access to American aid, and as the 
dollar screw tightens, Iraq feels the pinch directly. What can be 
done ? There are considerable difficulties in the way of releasing 
a further slice of Iraq’s sterling balances in this country, but a 
loan, or an advance on oil royalties, does not appear impossible. To 
suggest that the pipe-line to Haifa should be reopened is to ask 
the present Cabinet to commit collective (and probably individual) 


suicide—unless, of course, Haifa was to be made an international 


pert. In Baghdad there is naturally much talk of a new oil agree- 
ment, following the very favourable terms on- which the latest 
American concessions in Kuweit and Saudi Arabia have been 
negotiated. Meanwhile, unemployment mounts, army pay is in 


arrears, Officials have had their bonuses abolished. The wheels of 
government are barely turning. It is an almost text-book revoluuionary 
situation. But the one thing certain is that any revolution which 
took place would be disastrous for this country—and for Iraq. 


America and China 

The massive White Paper on China, published by the U.S. State 
Department last week and described by Mr. Acheson as “a frank 
record of an extremely complicated problem,” tells in detail a 
story which was already known in outline. As an ally, as a mediator 
and as a would-be reliever of economic distress, America deployed in 
China unlimited good will, large numbers of men (some very able 
men material. First she tried 
to get the Chinese to fight the Japanese, then to make peace among 
rehabilitate thei 
Frustrated by the apathy and corruption of the 
Nationalists and by the intransigence of the Communists, she burnt 
her fingers and left all the chestnuts in the fire. It is possible, 
theugh unlikely, that the future may furnish further instances of 


and vast quantities of money and 


themselves, then to economy. In each case she 


failed decisively. 


attempts at direct. large-scale intervention in the affairs of China 
by a friendly foreign Power; but if it does the attempts will be 
failures, however closely the strategic, economic or ideological 


For the Chinese are like that. 
The White Paper has cut the remaining ground from under the feet 
of the small but vocal group in America who still want their Govern- 
ment to reinforce failure by making a firm stand against the Chinese 
Lo that 
stand on a quicksand. Nothing, meanwhile, has happened to relieve 
the the 
but the Communist armies on South China. In 
Lar 


ynterests Of the parties may coincide 


nmunists ; for it demonstrates you cannot make a firm 


increasingly serious plight of Shanghai or to retard slow 


steady advance of 
north there is evidence that some internal difficulties have arisen 
and are being ruthlessly dealt with. Under existing conditions dis- 


inevitable in the “ liberated areas” as 
the 


these outbreaks anything more significant than 


content and banditry are as 


they are outside them, and only most crass type of wishful 


thinking will see in 
the normal reachon of the Chinese peasant to too much interference 


from above coupled with an unhealthy economic situation 
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The Cut Cynical 

One thing is certain about the President of the Board of Trade’s 
announcement of a cut of § per cent. in the retail prices of utility 
clothing, footwear and sheets, and that is that it will not achieve 
the effect he intended. That remains true whether the retailers 
threat to ignore the cut is carried out or net. For when Mr. Wilson 
made the annoyncement, on July 28th, in the midst of the last rush 
before the Commons adjourned, he said that the Government’s 
purpose was to counteract anxiety about the continued rise in prices 
and to help stabilise the economy. But anxiety will not be 
counteracted by sharp practice; and the economy will not be 
stabilised by a measure which, besides throwing a large body of 
traders into confusion, could only release a certain amount of pur- 
chasing-power from the utility clothing market for expenditure 
elsewhere. It appears that the Government would rather offend 
the retailers, by reducing their profits, than displease the T.U.C, 
by ignoring its repeated complaints about the level of prices. Bu 
that is only the outcome of some more or less cynical balancing of 
one outcry against another. It does nothing to restore economic 
equilibrium, and it distracts attention from the really powerful 
remedies—such as a substantial cut in Government expenditure. 
The general level of incomes, costs and prices will never be forced 
down by an arbitrary outside pressure on a single sector. The 
connection between an enforced cut in home prices of clothing and 
a genuine cut in export prices—which is what is really needed—is 
slight, indirect and uncertain. If costs must be reduced—and they 
certainly must be—then the best approach to the problem is the 
direct one. In any case, since machinery for consultation with the 
trade exists it is better to use it than to make transparent excuses 
to the effect that there was not time. No good purpose is served by 
a piece of sleight-of-hand with the utility price regulations. The 
defiance of the law by the National Chamber of Trade is bad enough, 
but the President of the Board of Trade, in using his powers in this 
way, is hardly setting a good example. Neither side gets any credit 
out of this episode, and the supposed benefit to consumers is quite 
illusory. The problem of higher production through genuine cost 
reductions is untouched by it. 





A Biblical Discovery 

For more than a year Biblical scholars have been excited (though 
the word is too weak) by the discovery in a cave near Jericho of 
Hebrew manuscripts dating, it is thought, from the Hellenistic period. 
In an article in The Times last Monday, Mr. G. L. Harding, the 
last Director of Antiquities in Palestine, gave the fullest public account 
of the discovery so far available in this country. It is indeed 
a remarkable story. The manuscripts which a goatherd chanced to 
light upon are only about eight of what must have been a much 
larger library, presumably hidden in some moment of danger, but 
these include the full text of Isaiah, the book of Enoch (in Aramaic) 
and a hitherto unknown apocryphal work. If the dating for this 
library which is most generally accepted is correct; if, that is 
to say, it can be ascribed to the second century B.c., then at one 
stroke our first-hand knowledge of Old Testament sources goes back 
by about 1,100 years. It is, however, unlikely that the scholars 
now at work on these texts will produce any substantial modifications 
in the text as we know it. The Massoretic text, which was the 
work of early mediaeval scholars whose sole aim was to preserve 
the literal correctness of the Law and the Prophets as handed down 
to them, will probably be proved a faithful guardian of tradition. 
Unfortunately, the cave has apparently failed to shed any light on 
the period to which its manuscripts belong, which is the most obscure 
chapter in Jewish history—the period end of 
Maccabees’ revolt and the Roman conquest indeed, 
apocryphal book, The War of the Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness, yields a contemporary interpretation. It 
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WESTERN UNION 


HIS is a week momentous for the future of Western Europe. 

Between the meetings of the Council of Europe—Committee 

of Ministers and Consultative Assembly—at Strasbourg 
and next Sunday’s elections for a Government of Western Germany 
there is no inherent connection, but they have this at least in 
common, that the issues in either case are the salvage of Western 
civilisation, and conceivably the difference between peace and war. 
On a long view the emergence of the Council of Europe may be 
held the more important of the two. So far as the immediate 
future is concerned it is the polling in Germany that makes the 
stronger demand on attention. It is true that only Western 
Germany is concerned ; the severance between east and west was 
never more sharply marked than at this moment. It is true that 
the ultimate arbiter in Germany for years to come will be the 
Occupying Authority, and that another Authority, that of the 
Ruhr, will limit Western Germany’s full industrial freedom in one 
particular field. But Western Germany, with a population larger 
than that of France, has the capacity to become one of the three 
most powerful States of Western Europe, and the nature of the 
Government elected, and the way in which its powers are 
administered, will decide whether the greater part of Germany’ is 
to identify itself genuinely with European democracy, or revert to 





an authoritarianism with which most Germans have always felt 


some latent sympathy, and which might mean either collision or 
some kind of paradoxical co-operation with the authoritarians of 
the east. Mr. Bevin has more than once voiced his hope for the 
evolution of a genuinely democratic Western Germany, taking its 
rightful place within the framework of Western Union. That 
hope can still he cherished. But to ignore an opposite possibility, 
the recrudescence of a defiant, if necessarily for the moment non- 
aggressive, German nationalism, would be folly. All the possi- 
bilities, and too many of the manifestations, of such a development 
arc there. They are not likely to be directly reflected in next 
Sunday’s voting, but they may well make themselves cautiously, or 
even incautiously, apparent when the West German Parliament 
meets in September. 

On the whole the election campaign now reaching its close— 
there is not much climax about it—has been uninstructive. In 
spite of the existence of several splinter parties the vast majority 
of the electors will cast their votes for candidates representing either 
the Social Democratic Party or the predominantly Catholic 
Christian Democratic Union (represented broadly in Bavaria by the 
Christian Social Union). The victory of the former would mean a 
Left Wing Government, of the latter one tending towards the 
Right, though it is probable enough in fact that neither of the 
principal parties will secure a clear majority of the whole Chamber, 
particularly when the results in the 60 per cent. of seats decided 
by direct voting are modified by the application of a proportional 
representation system to the remaining 40 per cent. That, however, 
must be left to the event. Meanwhile certain unsatisfactory 
elements in the election campaign, notably a series of mainly 
unjustified attacks on Great Britain, must be assessed at their 
true, and no more than their true, value. It is obvious that in a 
defeaced country the first stages of recovery of independence should 
be marked by a manifestation of national consciousness and national 
aspirations in which no party can afford to be outdone by any 
other. And Western Germany’s freedom is necessarily still 
sufficiently limited in various directions—by the Occupation 
Statute, the Ruhr Statute, the presence of the Armies of Occupation 
and the Allied Control Commission, to make appeals to nationalistic 
Most of all, of course, does the 


impulses particularly tempting. 
For 


dismantling process provide an inevitable target for attack. 
the destruction of German military establishments there was always 


an unanswerable case, and admittedly some of the delay in com- 
pleting the process was due to discussions designed to limit the 
extent of destruction. But the war ended in May, 1945 ; this is 
August, 1949 ; to be dismantling German production plants, not 
essentially military in character, in the middle of the first free 
election campaign since 1933 may be logically defensible but can 
well be politically disastrous. As most of the plants concerned 
are in the British zone, this country, and its Foreign Secretary 
in particular, bears the brunt of most of German criticisms, 
which in the mouths of some of the political leaders, notably 
Dr. Schumacher, the head of the S.D.P., have gone far beyond 
reasonable, and almost beyond tolerable, limits. It is as well, 
from all points of view, that the election campaign, with its 
inevitable asperities and extravagances, is reaching its end. 

Fortunately responsibility often brings restraint, and there is no 
reason to despair in advance of the Parliament which will soon be 
in being in Bonn. Whatever its colour, it wiil naturally place 
Germany’s interests first, and occasional friction between Govern- 
ment and Occupying Authorities may often be hard to avoid. 
But differ as the German parties may on internal problems—on a 
centralised or a federal constitution, on a free or a largely planned 
and controlled economy—they are all of them (except whatever 
Communist representation there may be) likely to be agreed about 
the place Germany should take in Europe. The general desire, 
in spite of various tensions and discontents, will be to make 
common cause with the free nations of Western Europe, and it is 
essential that among those nations Germany shall be accorded 
her legitimate place. It is unfortunate that she cannot be repre- 
sented at the current meetings at Strasbourg, as they will be over 
before the first German Government can be formed. Even so the 
32 million electors of Western Germany will be watching the 
Strasbourg experiment as closely as those of any of the actually 
participating States. The word experiment is used advisedly. For 
the Council of Europe, for all the thought that has gone into its 
construction, is essentially that. It represents an idea and an 
impulse, the conviction that there is such a thing as a European 
civilisation and the resolve to nurture and protect it in the social, 
cultural and moral spheres. (Military issues are outside the 
purview of Strasbourg.) What it specifically does not represent is 
any kind of agreement, specific or implied, on such questions as 
the desirability of a federal Europe or a United States of Europe 
or any particular form of concrete European union. Any attempt 
to drive the Council of Europe in that direction would create 
immediate dissension both within national delegations and between 
national delegations. What the Council may progress to events 
in due time will disclose. But it is imperative to recognise 
that it starts from scratch, and that what matters is that the first 
steps should be firm, not that they should be fast. 

The difficulties before the twelve nations represented, for the 
addition of Greece and Turkey brings the total to that, have if 
anything been underestimated. There are dangers of differences 
between the Committee of Foreign Ministers and the Consultative 
Assembly, and of discontent on the part of the latter with the 
limitation of its powers. (There has already been one difference, 
on the question of defining and discussing a Statute of Human 
Rights.) There is complete uncertainty as to how far national 
delegations will act as a whole, common nationality transcending 
party differences, or how far community of ideas will result in 
groupings that cut across national affiliations—in some ways ths 
more desirable development. The Consultative Assembly has 
before it a reasonably short agenda, covering the economic, social 


and cultural fields. That can be added to, but not with great 
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advantage. There is the important question of procedure to decide, 
but above all things the Assembly must find its feet. Under such 
leadership as men of vision like Mr. Churchill can give it that 
should be entirely possible. But an observant world must be 
intelligent and discerning in its judgements. It must recognise 
that this first meeting will of necessity be exploratory and little 
more. There is more danger at this stage in attempting too much 
than too little. If the Assembly disperses at the end of three or 
four weeks convinced (and convincing instructed onlookers) that 
it will be worth while to meet again it will have justified reasonable 
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expectations. Actually in all likelihood it will do more than that 
if the temptation to tedious set speeches, often so disastrous le 
their effects in the United Nations Assembly, is avoided. Con- 
siderable statesmanship, with wise leadership inherent in it, wil] 
be represented. If it is remembered that the Assembly is in fact 
an Assembly and not a European Parliament, whatever it may 
ultimately become, the foundations of a potentially impressive 
organisation, with which next year or sooner, Western Germany 
must be formally associated, will have been well and truly laid, 
A measure, at least, of European unity is in sight. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


E no longer talk about the “lower orders,” and an 
almost equally cogent tabu has virtually deleted 
from our vocabulary all allusions to the “upper 
classes.” The middle class, no longer stratified into “ upper” 
and “Jower,”’ is, on the other hand, a_ constant theme for 
leader-writers and orators, and has recently been the subject of 
more than one serious book. The families who until recently com- 
posed, rather loosely and unself-consciously, the upper classes are for 
the most part still in existence ; but a sociologist from (say) Tibet 
would have the gravest difficulty in discovering any public reference 
to this fact, except in somewhat anachronistic cartoons and humorous 
drawings. The privileges of the upper class have gone, and so 
has their wealth (if they had any) and most of their houses and 
much of their land ; but it takes time to liquidate a tradition and 
an outlook, and I find something slightly unbecoming as well as 
unreal about a society which, having displaced its hereditary leaders, 
adopts towards them the policy outlined in the Victorian song: 
“Oh no! We never mention them! 
Their name is never heard! 
Our lips are now forbid to spea 
That once familiar word. = 
. * . * 

I do not know if the Ministry of Food’s purchase of eight pigs 
from me last Apri] counts as bulk buying, but if it does I am in 
agreement with critics of the practice. When I sent the pigs into 
market (where I am compelled to sell them to the Ministry of 
Food) they were all almost exactly the same size and averaged 
about ten score. After a longish delay, I received a much smaller 
cheque than I had expected. With it came a payment certificate 
giving specifications of the pigs purchased. These, though no doubt 
splendid animals in their way, were not mine, for they differed widely 
in size, and their average weight was just Over six score. Research 
disclosed that the correct procedure for me was to make a claim 
for supplementary payment, certifying that I was an “ aggrieved 
producer” and giving full particulars. I did this. Two months 
Jater a Ministry of Food official] arrived in a car, checked the par- 
ticulars and went away. Last week, nearly four months having 
elapsed and Mr. Strachey still owing me fifty odd pounds, I asked 
the Livestock Control people in Reading how things were going. 
They very kindly rang up an official in Newbury, who rang up an 
official in High Wycombe, who said that the matter was being dealt 
with by the Ministry of Food’s headquarters at Colwyn Bay. Read- 
ing then rang up Colwyn Bay, who promised to look into the matter 
and ring Reading back straight away. This was several days ago, 
and nothing more has been heard from any of these far-flung 
custodians of the nation’s stomach. When I contemplate the over- 
heads carried by the original transaction, I feel less aggrieved as a 
producer than as a taxpayer who contributes to food subsidies 
amounting to over £400,000,000 a year. 

* * * * 

I suppose the original signpost was simply a board stuck up on 
a post, so as to be out of the reach of beys, with a place-name on it. 
“To Erewhon,” it said, or perhaps just “Erewhon.” There were 
few main roads, and on them milestones recorded the distances 
between the towns which the roads connected. The assumption 
was that not many people travelled outside districts with which they 


were familiar, and that those who did needed only the minima] aids 
to navigation. Once the horseless carriage got established this 
assumption ceased to be valid, and the signpost set out to answer 
that question which is never far from the traveller’s lips, whether 
he is traversing Mongolia or touring in Cheshire. “ Erewhon, 43,” 
said the signpost, or “ Dunsinane, 23.” At some imprecise stage 
before the last war this helpful practice was largely abandoned, 
presumably because it was thought that distance had ceased to be 
an object to anyone. Signposts were lowered, so that they came 
into the trajectory of our headlights, and we no longer had to shin 
up them at night, striking fusees ; but they ceased to tell us the 
one thing which motorists nowadays want to know more than—and 
cyclists and pedestrians at least as much as—ever, namely, how 
far it is to Erewhon. I always used to think that there was an 
element of bathos in the legend—“ Welwyn and the North ”—which 
greeted one when one set cut for Scotland about this time of year ; 
but that did at Jeast tell the traveller something about the road 
he was on, in addition to the name of the next place on it. 
* * * * 

During the war most British soldiers got the impression that the 
American Army was more wasteful of man-power than we were, and 
that their field forces carried far bigger overheads in the way of 
staffs and administrative units and so on. In view of this, a com- 
parison of the British and American garrisons at Trieste is interest- 
ing. The strength of both is pegged, by treaty, to a total of 5,000. 
Within their 5,000 the Americans include three battalions of infantry, 
a squadron of tanks, a squadron of armoured cars, an anti-tank 
battery, a battery of field artillery and an air reconnaissance unit. 
The British order of battle comprises three battalions of infantry 
and one field squadron of sappers, the remainder of this oddly 
balanced force—more than 2,000 men out of the total of 5,000—con- 
sisting of administrative units and a large element of staff officers. 
I am told that the same sort of unfavourable comparison can be 
drawn both in Germany and Austria. 

* © * * 


It was with a faint chil] of horror that I read in The Times an 
advertisement which ran “Gentleman would like to contact person 
capable of writing good after-dinner speeches. Plenty of humour.” 
The implications of this advertisement are both clear and alarming. 
The gentleman, already aware that he himself is not much of a 
hand at after-dinner speeches, nevertheless confidently expects to 
receive, and fully intends to accept, numerous invitations to make 
them. We must all hope, for our own sakes, as well as for his, 
that he gets hold of an absolutely first-class stooge. 

* * * * 


Before handing back this Notebook to less wayward hands (for 
to the general relief the steam-packet has brought Janus back safely 
from who can say what escapades in Europe) I should like to thank 
(a) the reader who wrote from Whetstone in North London to 
reprove me for wasting space on—among other things—discourteous 
remarks about the Ministry of Town and Country Planning in the 
matter of my summerhouse, and (b) the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, who telephoned to thank me for a piece of con- 
structive criticism which they were cireulating among the relevant 
sections of their staff. S7TR1x. 
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By JOHN LONGSWORD 
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CADEMICIAN Varga’s exact status as an exponent of Marx- 
Leninist economics during the two years or so before his 
recent confession of error had been extremely obscure. It 

was certain that he had argued that a slump in the United States 
might be postponed for as much as ten years. Beyond that there 
were rumours. Some critics argued that Voznesensky, a fanatic in 
matters of ideological correctitude, had been sacked from his 
posts as deputy premier and president of the State Planning 
Commission because Stalin preferred Varga’s thesis to his. 
Others, arguing on the assumption that the Politburo was divided 
against itself, considered that Varga had Stalin’s blessing and, at least, 
a Politburo majority behind him. How else, it was asked, could 
he continue at all? A few critics went even further. Without 
taking into account the implications of the Soviet drive for ideological 
purity, or the strictly Marxist approach of the propagandists 
particularly of the radio) to the key question of the so-called 
“general crisis of capitalism,” they asked one to believe that 
Russian foreign policy would sooner or later undergo a fundamental 
change. Some, wiser perhaps than the rest, simply suspended 
judgement. 

Varga was no ordinary economist, least of all an ordinary Soviet 
economist. Seventy years of age and by birth a Hungarian, he 
found his way to the U.S.S.R. after the revolution failed in his 
native land in the early 1920s. His background, therefore, is 
Central European, rather than Russian. His importance as an 
economist springs from his researches into the economic develop- 
ment of capitalist States and the valuable work he has done on the 
history and theory of economic crises. His notoriety, however, is 
a comparatively recent growth and derives from a book of lectures 
which he published in the Soviet Union in 1945, entitled Changes in 
the Capitalist Economy Resulting from the Second World War. It 
was this book which caused the stir in orthodox Marx-Leninist 
circles and focused attention on its author. 

One does not have to be specially gifted to understand the orthodox 
viewpoint. It finds its basis in Marxist historical materialism and 
the belief in the inherent contradictions in capitalism, and is closely 
linked with the teachings of the Communist fathers, including Stalin, 
on revolution. This much is common knowledge. Where Varga 
crossed swords with the orthodox Marx-Leninist economists was 
mainly in his interpretation of certain economic facts, These 
theorists contended that an economic catastrophe was bound, after 
the war, to engulf the capitalist world. This, they confidently 
expected, would begin in the United States as a crisis of over- 
production and would lead, as Zhdanov noted in his address to the 
inaugural meeting of the Cominform, to “adventures in foreign 
parts” by the “imperialist” U.S.A. as the crisis deepened. In 
Europe the crisis would be one of under-production due to a lack 
of means to purchase vital raw materials. From each the results 
would be the same: wholesale unemployment, a lowering of workers’ 
living standards, a sharpening in the conflict for world markets and 
increased militarisation. To the orthodox the prospect of a truly 
revolutionary situation developing was a real one. 

This was not Varga’s reading of the facts, and his own interpreta- 
is evident, came as an unpleasant shock to the Marx- 
Leninist economists. How unpleasant one may readily judge from 
the criticism and abuse (chiefly the abuse) to which they subjected 
Varga’s book when, in May, 1947, they met, under official auspices, 
to “discuss” it. Later in the same year no less a person than 
Voznesensky himself entered the lists as champion of the orthodox 
viewpoint, and in his book, The Soviet Economy During the Period 
of the Patriotic War,* pitched headlong into the Varga-ites. He 
“naive” the views of “certain theoreticians who con- 
sider themselves Marxists,” but he, like the rest of orthodox econo- 
mists, evaded the points which Varga had made. This is hardly 
surprising, because Varga had cut the ground from uaaer their feet 
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at the outset by suggesting that a scrutiny of the facts was of fat 
greater importance than discussions about questions of terminology. 
His own book, Varga admitted, raised questions of the latter sort ; 
but, as for the facts themselves, he insisted that an economic cat4s- 
trophe might not descend, as predicted, upon the United States 
It might even be deferred for as long as ten years. Had not his 
learned comrades noticed that even in the “citadel of capitalism” 
itself a system of controls had been devised which strengthened, not 
lessened, the rdle of the State ? 

At the end of 1947 some indication of the party line on the ques- 
tions which Varga had dared to raise was given in a Pravda editorial 
It was clearly against economic heresy. Then at the beginning of 
1948 the two economic bodies attached to the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, one of which Varga headed, were fused in a single institute 
which was placed directly under Voznesensky’s State Planning Com- 
mission. Varga’s journal, World Economy and World Politics, ceased 
publication, and in its place appeared a new journal called Economic 
Questions, and edited, not by Varga, but by the newly-appointed 
head of the Economics Institute. Varga did not, however, suffer the 
disgrace that befell other heretics about this time. 

Meanwhile, the head of the Economics Institute began borh 
inside and outside the Institute to develop the attack upon Varga 
and his band of followers from another angle ; and to this end he 
called up what reserves he could muster from amongst the orthodox 
Leninists. Phrases of condemnation heard by writers in August, 
1946, philosophers in the summer of 1947 and musicians and 
geneticists a year later, were now used to describe the heretical fea- 
tures of Varga’s “analysis.” But Varga appeared unperturbed by 
all this and returned to the attack. He must have realised well 
enough from the way in which his ideas were being distorted and 
his points exaggerated that he was sorely hurting his adversarics. 
How convinced he was of the soundness of his case is clearly shown 
both in his ironical sallies upon the positions of those comrades 
who over-simplified the issues in question, and in the banter he used 
to expose some of the more ridiculous criticisms levelled against him 

It is not possible to trace here the course of all the currents which 
led to the rejection of Varga’s thesis. Why the Kremlin delayed 
its decision so long one can only guess, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that with signs of recession in the U.S.A. (assiduously re- 
ported back to Moscow by Tass agents in that country almost daily 
from the beginning of 1948) the Politburo was convinced that the 
long-awaited slump was reaily on the way. Early this year the 
propagandists began to claim that the slump had, at last, arrived ; 
and early this year, too, Economic Questions issued this categortc 
warning to the heretic: “If Comrade Varga (the title was comrade, 
not academician) continues to be stubborn in insisting on his rce- 
formist errors, then there will be no profit in his continuing further 
scientific work.” The Kremlin had clearly decided that it had had 
enough. But Varga returned to defend his position once again, and, 
in the same number of Economic Questions, asked: “If there ace 
new arguments which show me I am wrong, I shall openly recognise 
that I am wrong.” 

A month later, however, Varga was admitting—ostensibly, at 
least—that he was wrong in a letter which Pravda published, though 
the most noteworthy feature of this letter was that Varga did not 
directly refer to the real dispute at all. He simply denied the charge 
—with perfect truth—that he supported the Marshal! Plan. Was the 
path, perhaps, being made easy for this most difficult of men to be 
led quietly, but firmly, back to the fold ? 

From then on the story moves rapidly to a close. In a sense it 
is an anti-climax. Within a fortnight the Hungarian Government 
had conferred upon Varga one of its highest awards, a carefully- 
timed gesture designed, so it would seem, to take away the bad 
taste of what had yet to follow. Towards the end of April a 
voluminous article by Varga appeared in Economic Questions. Ta 
it, in copious detai!, Varga catalogued his many sins, admitted thern 
as such, and agreed that his conclusions were wrong He vehemently 
denied the accusation that he was a counter-revolutionary and 4 


traitor to the working-class, but at the same time he was scrupulously 


careful to ascribe his “ errors ” to his “ isolation from politics.” The 
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irony of this last shaft is transparent; Varga had indeed divorced 
economics from politics, and it was as a politician, one may presume, 
not as an economist, that he fell in under the banner of the Party. 

What can one make of this extraordinary business ? Has it a 
more than local significance ? Unquestionably it is immensely 
significant. Varga’s recantation, to be properly understood, must of 
course be related to its context—the ideological drive of which it 
formed a part. But iz must also be regarded as a clear though in- 
direct reaffirmation of those principles upon which Soviet foreign 
policy, broadly speaking, operates, and an emphatic re-endorsement 
of its aims. The Soviet leaders are convinced that the Western 
world now stands upon the brink of economic disaster ; that the 
rivalries between the Western Powers in the Near, Middle and Far 
East are rapidly growing worse and assuming decisive proportions, 
and that the antagonism between “ national liberation movements ” 
and “ imperialists ” must now be reckoned as a factor of considerable 
importance. Zhdanov two years ago could not have gone so far. 
In a word, the Soviet leaders appear to have concluded that a truly 
revolutionary situation is at hand. 


FARMING REVOLUTION 


By H. D. WALSTON 


HERE is today much talk about increasing the efficiency of 
our industry and lowering our costs of production in order 
to maintain our exports. Some people have already pointed 
out that although we are not exporters of agricultural produce, the 
need is no less great for an increase of efficiency and a decrease of 
Hitherto our efforts have been devoted mainly 
improvement in agricultural 


costs in farming, too. 
to increased mechanisation and an 
technique, but important though these efforts are, they are not 
enough. Let us look back into history for a moment and learn 
something from it. 
Before the agricultural eighteenth 


revolution of the century, 


associated with the names of Coke of Norfolk and Turnip 
Townshend, English farming followed a simple pattern. Corn 


was the only cultivated crop, the land was rested with bare fallows, 
cattle were grazed in the summer on common grazing land and on 
the fallow, while the minimum stock necessary for breeding was kept 
during the winter, the rest being slaughtered and salted down or 
smoked in October. The practical researches of the great agricul- 
turists of the eighteenth century made it possible to change this 
wasteful system so as to produce more food on the same area of land, 
10 keep more livestock, and to give steadier employment to agricultural 
workers throughout the year. Thus we were able not only to 
more food with which to feed our growing population, 
but also to raise the standard of living in town and country alike 
by greater productivity and lower costs. An entirely new 
farming arose based on the classical Norfolk four-course rotation, 


produce 
type of 


bringing with it the necessity for the land enclosures and the social 
and economic revolution that went with them. 

The Norfolk rotation survived thr 
in unchanged form for more than a hundred years because it was 
both economically and scientifically sound. The wheat shift pro- 
vided the country with the food it needed and the farmer with cash 


ughout a large part of England 


for carrying on his business. This was followed by roots which 
not only allowed the land to be rested and cleaned but supplied 
winter fodder for cattle. The cattle served the dual purpose of 


bringing in cash meat or milk, and of main- 


taining the fertility of the land by converting straw into dung. In 
usually oats or barley 
—some of which were retained on the farm for fodder and some 
in the fourth year was 


from sales either of 


the third year there was a further corn crop 
sold, thus bringing in more cash; while 
grown a leguminous plant such as clover to provide hay for more 
winter fodder and enrich the soil by fixing nitrogen from the air 
Thus half the arable acreage of the farm was always in a crop 
that brought in a cash return, and the other half was growing 
something which could readily be converted into cash. At the same 
time the soil could be kept clean and its fertility maintained, and 
the risk of disease was minimised by never growing the same crop 
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on the same land more than once in four years. By degrees this 
pleasant state of affairs altered until before the war no farmer could 
stick to the Norfolk four-course rotation and keep out of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. Cheap imported feeding-stuffs made it uneconomical 
for him to grow his own fodder, and foreign competition was such 
that he was unable to produce beef and mutton at a profit ; even 
where there were profits from the preduction of wheat and barley 
these were not enough to carry the losses on the other fifty per cent. 
of the farm. This led to a modification of the arable rotation, but 
even today most farmers stil] adhere to the general principles of the 
Norfolk rotation, while greatly increasing the proportion of corn 
to roots and seeds. There are two dangers in this course ; one is the 
economic danger that the profits from corn-growing may drop to 
such an extent that they cannot carry the losses on even a small 
proportion of the rest of the farm, while the other is that such a 
high proportion will have to be grown that the fertility of the soil 
suffers and the chance of disease increnses. So long as we adhere, 
in no matter how modified a form, to the Norfolk rotation, we are 
putting upon our cash creps what will eventually prove to be the 
insupportable burden of carrying the losses on unprofitable crops. 

Take, for instance, the case of an arable farm of 200 acres 
with 60 per cent. under seeds ; 120 acres of corn will, let us assume, 
show a net profit of £10 an acre or £1,200. Of the 40 acres of roots, 
half will be sugar-beet or potatoes, which should provide a profit of 
£25 an acre or £500, while the other half will be mangolds or kale 
for the cattle, which may weil show a loss, even after charging a 
substantial sum to the cattle who consume them, of £10 an acre 
or £200. The 40 acres of seeds for hay may easily lose £5§ an acre 
or another £200 while the 40 bullocks yarded during the winter 
frequently lose as much as £10 a head. Thus the £1,700 profit 
obtained from the corn and the sugar-beet is whittled down to {900 
when losses from other crops are set against it. If the costs of 
growing the corn were reduced by Io per cent. (and it is no mean feat 
to attain an increase in efficiency sufficient to bring about such a 
reduction) the net profit would only rise by £200, with the price of 
corn remaining constant ; and in the long run it is unlikely that any 
increase in costs of production will do more than offset the decline 
in prices. 

If, on the other hand, a system of tarming were developed whereby 
the 60 acres and the 4o head of cattle which at present show a 
loss were to make even a modest profit of £2 per acre and {2 
per head, with today’s margins the farmer would make a profit of 
£1,900 in place of £900. Put another way, the price of corn could 
be reduced so as to show a net profit of £5 per acre (at present-day 
prices a reduction of about 20 per cent.) and of sugar-beet so as to 
show £10 an acre (a reduction of over 25 per cent. at present prices) 
and the farmer would still have a net profit of £1,000 a year or £100 
a year more than he does at present. 

While a reduction in costs and an increase in output is certainly 
a thing to aim at, it would be misleading to think that the farmers’ 
difficulties will be over when this goal has been attained. What is 
needed today, if agricultural costs are to be significantly reduced, is 
a second agricultural revolution comparable to that of the eighteenth 
century, whereby every piece of cultivated land produces either a 
crop which the farmer can sell for cash, or one which he can 
process on his own farm at a profit. At the same time he must 
grow a sufficient variety of crops to maintain fertility and do away 
with the risk of disease. 

This may seem a tall order, but if one travels round the country- 
side today, one can find areas where such a rotation has already been 
evolved by progressive farmers. In North Norfolk, for instance, the 
rotation is based on corn and root crops for sale—potatoes, sugar- 
beet, cabbages and brussels sprouts. In the rich land of South 
Lincolnshire and the Fens, carrots, celery and seed mustard, in 
addition to sugar-beet, potatoes and corn, make it possible to vary 
crops and clean the soil and at the same time to carn money with 
everything that is grown. On the Wiltshire Downs, a change from 
profitable barley and wheat is obtained by leys which, if sown with 
pedigree grass-seeds, yield a cash harvest of seed as well as grazing 
for milking-cows, while the place of the root crop is taken by rape 
or kale, which provide cheap winter fodder for milking-cows and 
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equally profitable sheep, which for a large part of the year graze on 
jownland which is not worth ploughing. Other parts of England 
can provide equally striking examples of the way in which individual 
farmers are following in the footsteps of the agricultural pioneers 
of the eighteenth century. They also provide proof of the fact that 
the successful farmer is not he who grows the best crops but he 
who has been able to work out a rotation which brings in a cash 
return from the greatest number of acres on his farm. 

The lead of these few successful people cannot be followed blindly 
by all farmers ; much of their success is due to the fact that there are 
only a few of them. In examples that have been given—the brussels 
sprouts of North Norfolk, the celery of South Lincolnshire and the 
grass seeds of Wiltshire—the demand is limited. If too many people 
started to grow them the price would drop and the profit would go. 
Crops of more general application must be found, and there is no need 
to go further than those which made the Norfolk rotation the success 
it was—crops suitable for fodder. By improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and use of fertilisers the yield of grasses and winter fodder 
crops can be increased ; by better mechanisation costs of harvesting 
can be reduced, and by modern methods of conservation—silage for 
home consumption and drying for sale—winter feed for our cattle 
can be preduced at costs which are competitive with those of over- 
seas. Thus the Norfolk rotation will be succeeded by another 
farming system equally adaptable to local needs and equally sound, 
scientifically and economically, as its predecessor in its day— 
2 system which in its turn will be eventually abandoned when 
economic circumstances make it necessary and scientific knowledge 


makes it possible. 


EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


ARTHQUAKES, in spite of their frequency in Ecuador, were 

not mentioned by Viscount Bryce when, in 1912, he sought 

to dissuade European emigrants from choosing that Pacific- 
coast republic as their destination. He found it sufficient to remark: 
“Not even Italians can be expected to cultivate fields twelve 
thousand feet above sea-level.” Immigration certainly has been 
slight, and Ecuador is one of the four predominantly Indian republics 
of Latin America, only about eight per cent. of the population 
which totals three million) being white. The centre of the recent 
earthquake zone was in the neighbourhood of Ambato, a town 
situated at an altitude of 8,500 feet on the railway which struggles 
up from tropical Guayaquil, to the high-perched capital, Quito. 
Although Ambato had begun to develop considerable textile mills, 
flour mills and tanneries, it was chiefly famous for its gardens—its 
peaches, pears, apples, strawberries and grapes—and for its market, 
to which Indians from the surrounding districts would come in 
buses that were gaily named “ The Terror of the Pampa,” or “ The 
Little Angel,” or “The Queen Mary.” 

When you reach Ambato by train from Guayaquil, the most 
arduous part of the 300-mile journey to Quito has been accom- 
plished ; the densest mountain clouds have been penetrated, the 
most impressive gorges have been traversed, and the capital is only 
During the journey you have been astonished 
that such cold nights can be experienced so near the Equator. The 
climatic contrast is even more marked if you travel by plane. You 
start from the port of Guayaquil, which, sodden, steaming and 
smelling of moist cocoa, sprawls along the banks of the warm, 
earthy river Guayas. Down the brown waterway float barges, rafts 
and piles of weeds; and from the walls of Guayaquil’s wooden 
churches pseudo-marble paintwork peels and disintegrates. From 
Guayaquil the plane lifts and bumps you for an hour or so over the 


ninety miles ahead. 





vast mountains, and suddenly you’re landing in another world, 
where Quito clusters in its valley, among its steep green fields 
and black forests, 9,500 feet above the sea. There is a log-fire 
burning in the hall of the airport, and you hurriedly pull an 

it over your cotton suit. The air in the hotel room its 
Mountain air, and the china and the sheets are cold. The church 


your room in the 
But the midday 


ells that clank their unmusical noise around 


early morning are mountain bells, hard and cold 
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sun is warm, and there are palm-trees, roses and hollyhocks in the 
plaza. The old Spanish churches are white and golden in the sun, 
and the sky is clear blue. From any of the streets of Quito you 
can see the encircling peaks, the oxen ploughing the terraces above 
the church towers, and the cattle grazing precipitously. From the 
nearer green hills around Quito Indian women, barefoot, clamber 
down into the city with great bundles of brushwood on their backs, 
and in the Spanish churches entire Indian families with their dogs 
and babies, their packages and ponchos, squat on the floor of the 
aisles as near to the altar as they may go; and there, squatting, 
suckling, gazing, they marvel at the gold and the candles. Thus 
it is that at every moment the country bursts into the town. That, 
at least, is my own vivid recollection of the most beautiful of South 
American capital cities. 

It is not surprising that Ecuador, containing two such different 
regions, should have had more than her fair share of political unrest 
since the day—August roth, 1830—when she finally broke away as 
an independent State from the great Colombian federation, which 
Bolivar had created in northern South America after the defeat of 
the Spaniards—and after his mysterious meeting with, and parting 
from, the Argentine general, San Martin, who had come all that 
long distance up the Pacific coast for the unrecorded conversation 
at Guayaquil. (The parting handshake of the two Liberators is 
commemorated in a dignified and sad monument on the Guayaquil 
waterfront.) There is a natural and permanent rivalry between 
tropical Guayaquil and highland Quito, and a constant temptation 
for some ambitious military officer in the coastal lowlands to defy 
the national authorities in their mountain capital. But during the 
past twelve months (except for two minor insurrections in July) 
the political situation has been quiet. After eight years of revolution 
and counter-revolution, and five Presidents (only one of whom 
was constitutionally elected), Sr. Galo Plaza won an honest presi- 
dential election in June, 1948. He officially became President on 
September 1st, and, after forming a coalition government, he at 
once began to attend to the nation’s affairs in a calm, energetic 
and businesslike manner. The President, who has studied in the 
U.S.A., is a cattle-breeder in his spare time, and one of the 
principal features of his policy is to hasten the mechanisation of 
Ecuadorian agriculture, which is the mainstay of the national 
economy. In the carrying out of this programme—which involves 
the importing of equipment from the U.S.A.—Sr. Galo Plaza, 
like the heads of the other Latin-American republics, is of course 
seriously hampered by his increasing shortage of dollars. 

The dichotomy of Ecuador is aggravated by the fact that the 
coastal lowlands of the country contain all the traditional sources 
of its wealth. Guayaquil is the centre from which are shipped 
all the most valuable exports—which are mainly tropical products 
such as rice, bananas and cacao. The tagua nut (or ivory nut) grows 
in this same region—on the palm fern—to be exported for the 
making of buttons and collar studs. The world-famous Panama 
hats, too, are made by the coast at Jipijapa—they are only named 
after Panama because it was there that North American and Euro- 
pean travellers first saw them for sale. And the Anglo-Ecuadorian 
oilfields are on the Santa Elena peninsula, which is the northern 
arm of the Bay of Guayaquil. But Ecuador also has a third region, 
situated on the inland side of the Andes belt and of Quito, east 
of the mountains. This hinterland, known as El Oriente, is still 
quite undeveloped, but many Ecuadorians—though perhaps with 
diminishing confidence—believe that it will contain the solution of 
all their economic problems. EI Oriente is that area where the land, 
weary of altitudes, descends eastward to the plains of the Amazon, 
spreading out into an almost uninhabited jungle in which, it is 
hoped, vast supplies of petroleum may at any moment be discovered. 
Here, after the last war, a base was constructed at what is now 
known as Shell-Mera, about seventy miles down below Ambato, 
in the foothills of the Andes. It was from Shell-Mera that a plane- 
off, last week-end, for the zone of the earth- 


believe that this 
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load of rescuers set 
quakes, and crashed tragically in the mountains. I 
was the first fatal accident to occur to one of the Shell-Mera pt 
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who for so long have been carrying on an airlift to the prospecting 
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camps which have been established in the depths of the jungle. 
from ti 


Those camps are entirely maintained and provisioned the air, 
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for they are no more than tiny clearings in the tropical forest. 
They consist of an air-strip, a derrick and a few wooden huts. 
So far, according to the latest information here in London, the 
prospectors have not struck oil. The jungle of E] Oriente has almost 
won this particular round of the contest. 

Typical of Ecuador is the struggle between lowland and highland, 
acroplane and jungle. No matter where you may look, this country 
is one of contrasts. It seems to have been inevitable that Bolivar 
and San Martin should have separated in Ecuador, which is essen- 
tially a land of divisions, On a high sandy plateau fifteen miles 
from Quito you may stand astride the Equator, with one foot in 
the Northern Hemisphere, the other in the Southern. Somewhere 
up in the mountains between Guayaquil and Quito is a watershed 
where, long before the railway was built, a Viennese traveller noted 
“TI got off my mount and climbed a litle way down 
when I filled 


in her diary: 
the western side of the mountain tl] I came to water, 
pitcher, drank a little, and then took the rest and poured 
Je, and then reversing 


a smal] 
jt into a stream that fell down the eastern si 
the operation carried some thence to the western and amused myself 
with the thought of having now sent to the Atlanuc some water 
that had been destined to flow into the Pacific 
But in defending her frontiers, Ecuador is one 
world war, for instance, Ecuador resorted to arms im her dispute 
Peru the southern frontier, and it was only in 

demarcation was finally And in their “ culture” 
That culture—embracing the Spanish 


and vice versa.” 


During the last 
with G42 
hat the 
a)] Ecuadorians are united. 
end the Indian elements, the life of the heights and of the plains— 
represents an essential harmony which all Ecuadorians respect, and 
which is to be found especially in the work of one of Latin America’s 
who is Ecuadorian 


over 
settled. 


now 


outstanding poets, Jorge Carrera Andiade 
Minister in London. 


ORGANISTS’ HABITS 


By REGINALD GIBBON 
HEN our organist (a distinguished amateur, but with a 
distinction that happens net to be musical) meets with 
an E sharp, he feels for a black note which is not there, 
decides that he is confronted with a printer’s error and plays E fiat 
With deplorable after-effects! Fortunately E sharps are not 
commonly met with in our hymnal. We dodge most ef them, and 
far as possible to the friendly beaten track of C major. An 
sharp from abuse ended in failure. Knowing 
made ourselves 


kee] “¢ 
aliempt to rescue E 
hew easily our organist will fly off the handic, we 
} assumed us to be 
So now 


altogether too polite and circumlocutory. He 
unbalanced, and gave no heed to our wanderings. 
vith E flat instead of E sharp, accepting it philosophically 
ws just one of those things. 
A seat on an organ-bench, hard itself, has a hardening effect 


on the organist. It hardens his spirit, and develops a strain of 


ferocity The late Sir Hugh Allen used to imvite cheristers t 
the organ-loft, and allowed them to sit beside him on the bench 
During the course of the psalms, under pretence of reaching a 
d top which he did not actually require, he would take oppor- 
tunity to impart a tremendous lateral shove. The boys crashed. 
They climbed up again, only to be displaced again in the next 
psalm. There was a strain of violence in Allen. When playing an 
ergan he looked as if fighting a battleship. He delighted in viclent 
excrcise. When organist of Ely, he would play for Matins (which 
moght finish at about half past ten if it was not a Litany morning), 
then walk the sixteen miles to Cambridge, catch a train back to Ely, 


#mi be in time to play Evensong at 4 p.m 


of intractable organs 


In |} youthiul days he had a succession 

te pl p hey had stirred his fightung spirit to strive against 
adver: Later he came to Ely. .Cenditions were not much better 
‘The Ely organ was an instrument of some antiquity. The touch 
’ ‘ cavy. in spite of the addition of something which was 
vaguely described as an “ingenious pneumetic contrivance.” Upon 
this ancient instrument a shirt-sleeved Allen would hur! himself 
es the <« intended permanently to vitiate its consnitunuon. One 
c#n in c xcompaniment of the stormier psalms. 
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Why is it that organists seem cither to hate the psalms with 
virulence or to love them with all their hearts ? There is no middle 
course. Psalm-haters have punished their victims and “ Jarned 
them” to be psalms in different ways. In Wales it used to be 
customary to sing psalms at break-neck speed. They ended, and 
the congregation, which had rightfully insisted upon joining in, was 
seen to be mopping its brow. The sound of painful panting obscured 
the reading of the First Lesson. Howbeit, that was Wales. where 
everybody can sing, and more than a few can articulate. The result 
was not too bad—better anyhow than the phlegmatic psalm-treatment 
to be met with in some parts of rural England. ‘There are churches 
where the speed adopted resembles that of cart-horses (heavy Shires, 
not Percherons) when they take their unstimulated way to a distant 
field which they do not at al] desire to reach. 

Any organist may develop a strain of ferocity, and the female 
of the species is not less deadly than the male. Before the coming 
of our present distinguished unmusical amateur, we had a lady- 
in the life of every day, she was Ligrine 
organ bench. She was at continual war with us of the 
We were denied reasonable time in which to find 
our hymns. There is a youthful half of us, unspectacled, its atten- 
tion apt to be divagatory ; there is also the other half, elderly, 
uniformly spectacled when reading, as uniformly unspectacled when 
net. A hymn is given out. We come promptly to attenticn only to 
find ourselves unspectacled. Time is essential that we may unsheathe 
Do we No. 
Swell manual a fragment of ihe tune—perhaps it is a gentle simple 
hitthe thing lke “ Melcombe ”—then whisks he: hands down to the 
Great, as if the Swell scorched them, and roars diapasonically away 


organist. Sweet-tempered 
on the 


congregation, 


and fix spectacles. get it ? She plays rapidly on the 


like a racing car with a frenetic exhaust. 

Of course this is enough to put any congregation’s back up. We 
cannot de anything about the first verse. It has got away from us 
before we have found our places. But the verse finds us 
ready to take the strain, and by the time the third verse is reached 
our communal effort is beginning to tell. Gradually we slow the 
and ride the storm. Wiil she draw the Trumpet? She 
Thank Heaven, it’s cut of tune and she knows it is. 
We sing grimly on, thniling 
The hymn closes its benedic- 


second 


tempest 
does not. 
The diapasons fade and are changed 
with a sense of our triumphing right. 
uon. The Amen is splendid and serene ; and in our heart “a late 
Jark twitters from the quiet skies.” 

Though we are able to look back upon such tugs of war with 
malice toward none and charity for all, there is no desire that they 
should become repetitious, still endemic. We cannot help 
recalling nostalgically a time when our organ, afflicted with some 
organic disturbance—I forget what—was out of action for several 
months. During that time we sang the services to the accompani- 
ment of the rector’s second-best piano which he kindly lent to the 
church. How notably our singing improved! Lackiny the organ 
© cover up our faults its sustained harmonies, and having 
instead of it the piano to deal its percussion raps t 
consciousness, Our singing its vices suddenly exposed. We 
them with humility and with 
It was our noblest hour. ‘Too soon the organ recovered from its 
indisposition. The rector took away his spare piano. We returned 
to unqualified organ. A musical slump ensued. 

Choirs and congregations ought to accustom themselves frequently 
to sing with a piano as their accompanying instrument. Not that 
the organ should be discarded. The cathedral] tradition would forbid 
that. But in parish churches organ and piano might work on 4 
fifty-fifty basis. Instead of craving a large and then a lamer organ, 
Jet us be content to have a modest organ and a competent piano. 


The pi When 


less 


with 
our musical 
had 
diligence. 


discerned corrected them 


no is to singers what hard wickets are to batsmen 


we exchanged from organ to piano, we were like cricketers who 
alter a long course of soft wickets suddenly find themselves batiung 


on a hard and lively pitch. Our singing came te life. So did the 


congregation. It got its spectacles fixed and its places found in 
record time. Indeed the record still stands, with little probabulity 
that it will ever be broken until the organ falls into a decrepitude 
again. We are looking forward to that happy recurrence. But we 


about a next time The 
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don't quite know what we shall d piano 


recior, perennially hard up, has gone and sold his 
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AFRICAN PARK PROBLEMS 


By CLELAND SCOTT 
two National Parks have 
the war, and each is beset 

trustees. Three species of animals create these difficulties. 
In the small Nairobi park it is the lions; in the big Tsavo park 
rhiao and, even more so, elephant are continually harried—almost 
entirely by African poachers. The Nairobi park is within three 
miles of the centre of the capital of the Colony, and has far more 
people in it daily ; and for some time the behaviour of the public 
The conduct of the lions has been well-nigh 
perfect and their tolerance unbelievable. A semi-circle of fifty cars 
in no way upsets them, and they amble between the cars most 
amiably save for occasional faces made by lionesses with small cubs. 
So long as people stay in their cars even these very jealous mothers, 
perhaps showing off their cubs for the first time, restrain their 
natural instincts. Yet in spite of countless notices and warnings, 
somebody decides to get out of the If one day a lioness 
cuffs such an offender, the outcry will be great, and the lion tribe 
will be blamed for the bad manners of the public. 

Admittedly lions have not suffered from uninteresting and 
insufficient rations, but they, too, like a change of diet, and although 
hundreds of antelope, zebra and wildebeest in the park, 
Around Nairobi are a number of dairy farms, many 
of them unfenced, with the cows not in barns ; so they are just too 
easy for the lions to kill. If the stockman happens to be fond of 
game, he will ignore an occasional raid and dismiss it as one of the 
many trials of farming in Africa. But if the lions start returning 
for such easy and good food it is unreasonable to condemn him for 
taking his revenge. While lions are first-class hunters, at times they 
are incredibly stupid, and return to their kill with disastrous results 
to themselves. A year or so ago a pride that had given untold 
pleasure to a very great number of people was sadly decimated. 

Some months later another pride committed the same offence on 
a different side of the park. The farmer had recently bought the 
cattle from a neighbour, and the neighbour knew that the wardens 
were doing their best to drive back the lions with thunder-flashes. 
Had they been left alone they would probably have succeeded ; 
but the late owner was unsympathetic to the park and lined up 
a number of cars—the more headlamps the better—while he pro- 
ceeded to shoot and then gave a party after. He was entitled 
to kill these lions, but he might have used something larger than a 
7 mm. and solid bullets for soft-skinned game; not one beast was 
killed outright. What was so pathetic about this butchery was that 
he paralysed a half-grown one, and its mother flung herself over it 
even though she herself had been wounded. The net result of his 
efforts was that two half-grown lions and one lioness were killed 
and another wounded ; fortunately it was only a flesh wound in the 
neck and she recovered. He received, as he was entitled to, the 
skins ; but the carcasses were left on the veld some miles away, and 
one lioness spent most of the day guarding them so that the vultures 
should not eat them. However severely lions may be wounded, they 
will always try to drag themselves to cover simply because they do 
not intend that the vulture, who has always had to await their 
pleasure, shall feed on them. 

To make a fence lion-proof on the Nairobi side of the park would 
cost so much that it is at present out of the question, since a deter- 
mined lion takes a deal of stopping, and the fence would have to 
extend many miles beyond the end of the where cattle are 
kept. It would be interesting to see how much money the public 
would be willing to subscribe to help preserve the lions which are 
the main attraction of this park. It seems lamentable that these lovely 
and generally well-behaved beasts have to be shot after giving such 
Pleasure to so many people. More wardens are being engaged, and 
they will undoubtedly help to preserve the park’s greatest asset. 

The Tsavo park, whose chief attraction is rhino and elephant, is 
at present very short of tracks and rest-houses. There the problem 
isnot to teach these beasts not to misbehave but to retain an unharried 
supply. Ivory and rhino horn still fetch high prices, while the cost 
of licences to kill either is great, particularly for elephant ; conse- 
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quently both are manna to the poacher. All that is needed is a 
rifle or a poisoned arrow, combined with hunting skill. Much of 
this Tsavo park is trackless, waterless scrub containing extremely 
dense bush beloved of both species. The actual hunting is done 
mainly by the Wakamba tribe ; yet without a middleman they would 
stop poaching. The middlemen are invariably Indians. Recently 
sundry Africans have been found wandering about this uninhabited 
area carrying £45 in cash where there is nothing to buy save illegal 
ivory. For bona fide hunters the ivory has to be weighed and 
stamped before a District Officer whether you want it as a trophy 
or for sale. The middlemen either bribe the African police at the 
known road blocks, or else chop up the ivory and drop it into tins 
of ghee (clarified butter) or push it into bags of maize meal. It is 
then taken to the coast and loaded at some creek into dhows and 
shipped to India. The only way to stop such traffic is to give the 
first few offenders such a sentence that the rest, and they are many, 
will reckon that the risk is just not worth it. 

Apart from native poachers, there are a few Indian and European 
hunters who hunt, deliberately, on the park borders, and as soon 
as a big tusked bull wanders outside he is shot ; sometimes he may 
be killed actually inside, but until boundaries are properly marked 
nothing can be done about borderline cases. Wardens of the right 
type love game, but that does not prevent them wanting to hunt 
during their leave. To prevent any unpleasant remarks about 
wardens having an unfair advantage, it could be made illegal for 
them to shoot an elephant within fifty miles of a park boundary. 

No hunter is infallible, and beasts get wounded. Then they 
naturally are not kindly disposed towards the sight, sound or smell 
of anyone. How can they tell that the cause of the smell is a 
perfectly innocent tourist? He, being in the park, assumes that 
the animals are as tame as those in a z00—which is perfectly true 
in most A beast suffering from an arrow- or bullet-wound 
is liable to charge “ unprovoked.” Thus another problem is pre- 
sented: Should entrants to the park be permitted to carry arms ? 
I personally would say no, because so few people are to be trusted 
with firearms where dangerous game is concerned. Once a man is 
armed he feels that, however many warnings he may receive from 
the beast which he is trying to photograph, if the worst comes to 
the worst he can shoot in self-defence. Also one has to legislate 
for the person intent on showing off. The tyro may save his own life, 
but he may leave a wounded beast behind, which then becomes a 
If you have no weapon you take fewer risks. 


cases. 


menace to everyone else. 

Someone may get hurt one day, but better that than have a number 
of potentially dangerous beasts in the park. The number of accid- 
dents that have happened during the last half-century in all the other 
national parks.can be counted on the fingers of one hand. It ts 
astonishing, but true, how blasé all game becomes once it finds itself 
unhunted. When poaching is prevented, the game, all of it, will 
become perfectly docile, as can be seen in the Parc National Albert 
or the Kruger park. On one track in the Tsavo park there is a 
notice saying that the area contains dangerous game and that you 
enter at your own risk. It ends, “ Exercise care.” 

Today the African and the Indian are given every possible latitude 
in breaking the game laws, but if the game is to be preserved, as 
it can be in a park, it is time that an example be made. Ridiculous 
sentences like two months in prison or a small fine will never stop 
the traffic in ivory, which is, after all, an international as much as a 
national asset, since love of game is not confined to one nation. 
Anyone, of whatever colour, found carrying weapons in any national 
park should be run in. No African goes wandering about on the 
veld with a collection of arrows and a pack of dogs unless he means 
to hunt. I should have been delighted to shoot sundry antelope and 
birds for the pot, partly for a change of diet, and partly to save my 
pocket, but I did not; and I fail to see why the African, or the 
Indian, should go unpunished for defying the game laws which 
help to bring in dollars from American tourists, just because his skin 
happens to be darker than my own. My partner and I have been 
living for a year in tents in this park, and we have not carried any 
weapons, nor kept any in camp; and we have come to no harm 
from lion, leopard, buffalo, rhino or elephant in this very attractive 
piece of Africa. 
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ELEPHANTS IN PINK 


By A. C. L. HACKNEY (New College, Oxford) 


F course, it was my wife who actually had the baby, but I 
make bold to assert that in these performances husbands 
play a real part, and an exacting one. It begins with that 

unexpected rush to hospital three weeks before what one has come 
to regard confidently as the “expected date.” One’s wife has taken 
the reasonable view that to be ready a fortnight before time should 
be adequate, so that on coming back in the taxi One is left with an 
empty flat, the evidence of a hurried female departure, and one’s 
first list. This is the first of a series of lists, and begins ominously 
with “Finish ironing.” As the easy ironing has been done—the 
handkerchiefs, for example—it is a long time before one can transfer 
attention to the other items on the list, which have a high carbo- 
hydrate content: “Cornflakes,” “Potatoes from Veg. Man,” and 
“ Bread (8d. owing).” The ironing is certain to include two or three 
elaborately frilled blouses and, surprisingly enough, a_brassiére, 
which one does not normally associate with ironing. 

The next day, just before visiting hours, a small herd of husbands 
gathers outside the hospital, mostly Town, with a sprinkling of Gown. 
The Town, as a rule, bear magnificent bunches of flowers, while the 
Gown, being on the whole poorer, predominantly bring cherries. 
The herd paws the ground silently, looking worried, and one asks if, 
it being five minutes to the hour, one might reasonably go in. “ No, 
no. On the dot,” Says one’s neighbour with violent headshaking. 
“Strict.” On the dot, therefore, the herd presses upstairs and 
disperses to the wards. *”s we pound into a ward our faces change 
into fixed grins. But within five minutes we all have our pencils 
out and are industriously writing out our lists. By this time they 
include simple recipes. “Cover the meat with water. Simmer 
2 hours (NOT boil).” 

During these waiting days I acquired an item, “ Paint elephants 
on bath.” This was by request. My wife held that our baby-bath 
should be decorated with some cheerful nursery designs, but 
elephants are the only things I can paint. My wife claims that I 
have an obsession about elephants. This is quite untrue. I never 
go out of my way to look at one, even though, naturally, opportunities 
are relatively rare. I do not even collect model elephants, as some 
people do, even surreptitiously as souvenirs. I have, on the other 
hand, nothing against elephants, and do not actively discourage them 
in any way. Again, it is pure coincidence that we have a black one 
on the mantelpiece ; it is down in the inventory as “one small 
elephant (trunk damaged).” My wife, however, prefers to believe 
my mother, putting it all down to an early nightmare in which I 
was alarmed by being visited by an elephant. The truth is, of 
course, that the smooth curves and simple design of the elephant 
are easily captured by the amateur brush, and even though the result 
be somewhat Disneyesque, it is stil] recognisably an elephant. The 
difficulty was: What colour ? Blue or pink ? Lest this be regarded 
es a lunatic question, let it be remembered that it is important that 
small boys should be brought up in a predominantly blue atmo- 
sphere—blue clothing, blue cot and so forth, and small girls, pink. 
This is quite as important as thinking up two sets of names before- 
hand. My tutor, and Mrs. Tutor, only last year had confidently 
bought and knitted little blue garments and toned up the nursery in 
sky blue, only to be nonplussed by the arrival of a (presumably 
indignant) small girl. 

I had my own lists, too, largely questions about cooking and 
reports on parcels that had arrived in advance of the infant. The 
jtems most frequently recurring on these lists concerned matinée 
coats. These are tiny garments of which only the sleeves can justly 
be called tiny. The body part is alarmingly wide for even the fattest 
baby conceivable, but this is apparently because it serves as a small 
Hardly a post failed to bring another 
specimen, laboriously and lovingly 
knitied, but unmistakably a matinée coat. Their final mention, 
top drawer in the baby’s bedroom was crammed, took the 


overcoat down to the waist 


obviously carefully chosen or 


wocn the 
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form, “What do with further mat. coats?” but then the fiow 
unaccountably stopped. Our collection was of all sizes and most 
shapes. Very few were coloured. Not to be outdone by circum. 
stances, most people had not chosen a blue or pink, but had played 
safe, and knitted white. This, at first sight, would appear to solve 
the elephant-colour problem, but the bath itself was white, and in 
any case, when you think of it, who wants a white elephant ? 

At visiting hours my wife’s main preoccupation was, understand- 
ably enough, with speculations on babies. She shared this with the 
entire ward. Their keenest interests were reserved for peering out 
of the windows into a ward at right-angles where there was a woman 
expecting triplets and allegedly as big as a house. When, however, 
I suggested jocularly that triplets or perhaps twins would solve both 
the problem of the matinée coats and that of the colour of the 
elephants, I was not well received. 

Shortly after this my wife was removed to the labour ward, and 
when I ’phoned next morning, I was told that it was a girl. The 
morning was spent sending telegrams and cards and the afternoon 
in answering the door for the telegraph boy, though once it was 
the baker for his 8d., and once a parcel (the final matinée coat). In 
the evening I rejoined the extramural herd at the hospital and started 
the stampede a little before time. My wife was back in the ward, 
but the baby was not. Apparently they put the new ones for most 
of the time in a large nursery. When I went to view my daughter 
I was met by an extraordinary sight. There were serried ranks of 
cots, mostly on shelves, irresistibly suggestive of the pots in “ Omar 
Khayyam ”: 

“In that old potter’s shop I stood alone 
With the clay population round in rows’ 
and even more appropriately : 
“ And, strange to tell, among that Earthen Lot 
Some could articulate while others not.” 
Some were, indeed, articulating quite strongly, though ours was 
sleeping uneasily through it all, looking remarkably like Dr. Dalton, 
in which she takes after my father. 

At this point I remembered the promised elephants. They would 
be the first pink elephants she would see. Next day I painted them 
on the bath: large benignant ones. A mother elephant with large 
pink spots and eyelashes ; a father elephant, all pink, with black 
spectacles. No hats. I am still debating whether or not to add a 
small pink one, in a matinée coat. 


“Che Speetatar’’ August 11th, 1849 
THE POISONINGS 


Deplorable as it is, we cannot gainsay the fact, that among 
Englishwomen of the humbler classes the settlement of conjugal or 
pecuniary difficulties by the summary help of arsenic is already a habit, 
and one that is increasing. There have been several very bad cases Jately. 

Mary Anne Geering is convicted at Lewes of destroying a husband and 
two sons, and making the attempt with a third, for the lucre of burial fees. 
Abolish burial societies, cries everybody. That, as we have before 
remarked, might be done ; but then, if the State prevents facilities for 
decent burial among the poor, it ought to grant such burial as a right to 
all ; and we cannot say that a pauper’s funeral is always “ decent burial.” 

Besides, the abolition of burial societies would not abolish the poison- 
ings. At Warwick, Mary Ball, “ une femme de trente ans ” of the working 
order, puts her husband out of the way because he had been jealous: now 
you can’t abolish jealousy—at least there is no prospect of such a blessed 
change. 

Abolish arsenic, then, is the new cry. 

That might be possible ; for though arsenic is used in manufactures, 
its retail sale might be restricted, and for many purposes substitutes could 
be found. But you do not get much nearer: for if you could find 
substitutes (say) for the poisoning of rats, so you might also for the 
poisoning of husbands and other domestic nuisances, and substitutes which 
evade detection still more than a poison of comparatively obvious and 
well-known symptoms. 

The perilous source of evil does not lie in the arsenic, nor is the crime 
the most deplorable fact: the danger and the opprobrium both lie in the 
existence of the homicidal mind. It is not in the fatal blow, but in the 
liking for murder—in the treachery—in the shocking oblivion of humanity 
nd its inalienable claims to love and help—that we see the true calamity. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE first meeting of the Council of Europe took place on 

Monday at Strasbourg, and there are few people, in this 

country at least, who either understand what it is all about 
or who have any definite opinions on the subject There are those 
of course who have followed the idea from its inception, and who 
realise that this first meeting may mark a creative advance towards 
European unity or else may evaporate in many magnificent speeches 
and a few meaningless formulas. Yet to most British citizens the 
issue has been confused by party differences and falsified by the 
extreme claims advanced by popular propagandists or irresponsible 
yisionaries. Is this Council of Europe, they ask themselves, with 
jts Committee of Ministers and its Consultative Assembly, to be 
regarded as a European Government and Parliament, charged with 
the task of framing a constitution for a Federal Europe ? Is it to 
be viewed only as some revival, in European terms, of the old 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations ? Is it to be no 
more than some Amphictyonic Council, meeting in moments of 
emergency to secure some common action against an external 
menace? Is it to be the prelude to some far wider co-operative 
arrangement and to be integrated eventually into the Atlantic 
Coalition ? Or is it the first tentative step towards world govern- 
ment and an eventual Parliament of Man? It must be admitted 
that the earlier publicists of the idea have not all of them assisted 
the ordinary citizen in understanding the scope and purposes of the 
Council. Mr. Clarence Streit, Mr. W. B. Curry, Mr. Mackay and 
Mr. Lionel Curtis have each in their several manners urged “ Union 
Now,” “ The Case for Federal Union,” or “ Federal Europe,” with- 
gut setting any very practical limits to their Utopias. Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, the original prophet of the movement, has 
from the outset kept his feet upon the ground. 

* * * * 


The main cause of the confusion which has arisen is the fact that, 
whereas the essential purpose of any such organisation is the 
avoidance of war, few people are agreed as to the circumstances 
and conditions by which wars are provoked. Theorists in successive 
ages have contended that wars are caused by dynastic ambitions, 
religious conflicts, imperialist expansion, demographic pressure or 
the strains and stresses of the capitalist system. The most fashionable 
theory today is that the conditions which produce wars are inherent 
in what are called “national sovereignties” and that if these 
sovereignties could be abolished mankind could look forward to an 
eta of universal peace. It is true that the few centuries in which 
the world has been immune to the menace of general war have been 
those in which, as at the time of the Pax Romana, a single State 
possessed the monopoly or predominance of power. Obviously if 
every State were to surrender its independence to the rule of a 
single Super-State, wars would be replaced, so long as the Super- 
State retained its overwhelming power, by risings, revolts, mutinies 
and rebellions. The difficulty is that few nations would be willing to 
surrender their independence by consent, and could only be coerced 
into so doing by external or internal compulsion. It is true again 
that many great States have been created by fusion or federalism 
(and the propagandists of the idea have made great play with the 
Heptarchy and the War of Independence), but the examples of 
Germany and Italy do not lead us to suppose that union is always 
and in all circumstances the prelude to peace. The contentions 
of the theorists do not therefore provide us with any practical 
assurance, 


* * * * 


The realists on the other hand argue that wars are produced by 
a disturbance in the Balance of Power. A powerful State, desiring 
either to increase its territories and resources or to impose its 
doctrines, may be tempted by the evident weakness and disunity of 
its neighbours to absorb or dominate those neighbours by force. 
The only thing which will deter a potential aggressor from provoking 
a war is the certainty that he will lose it. The only guarantee of 


peace, therefore, is for the weaker countries to create among them- 
selves a union powerful enough to deter any potential aggressor 
None of the Western European countries is today strong enough. 
by itself, to create, or even to affect, the Balance of Power ; were 
they to pool their policy and resources, they would, however, be able 
to compose a block of power comparable to the two giants of the 
East and West. It is this underlying difference of concept and 
purpose which will render the Strasbourg Assembly so difficult 
to handle. The theorists will be intent upon diminishing the effects 
of national sovereignty ; the realists will be intent upon increasing 
the potency of international force. Even within the national delega- 
tions, which are composed on an all-party basis, these differences 
will be apparent. And since neither the national delegations, nor the 
Assembly as a whole, will desire to render their disagreement patent 
to all the world, the danger will arise that the Council will find 
refuge in discussions and resolutions which, although eminently 
pacific in tone, will not in fact advance the world much further 
along the road to peace. 
- * * * 


It is possible, of course, that men possessing the international 
prestige of Mr. Churchill, Monsieur Spaak and Monsieur Léon 
Blum may be able to steer the Assembly away from otiose verbiage 
and to lend to their consultations some semblance at least of practical 
reality. It has been stated that the Assembly intends to conduct 
its debates according to English Parliamentary procedure. I am 
somewhat sceptical regarding the success of any such experiment. 
The British House of Commons operates, as we know, according 
to certain rules, regulations and conventions which have been estab- 
lished, on the principle of trial and error, by generations of parlia- 
mentarians. Yet these rules owe their validity, not to any institu- 
tional perfection, but to the fact that they correspond to certain 
national habits of mind. In a European Parliament our own pro- 
cedure would be regarded as cumbrous, dilatory and, since it is 
based upon the theory of a two-party system, wholly inapplicable. 
The Strasbourg Assembly, as a Parliament, will, moreover, be 
weakened by the absence of “any organised opposition; the Com- 
munist parties will not attend, Russia and her satellites will not be 
present, the United States, although sympathetic, will naturally 
remain aloof. These elements of unreality may perhaps be reduced 
to unimportance by the thoughtful preparations which have been 
made, by the watchful supervision of the Committee of Ministers 
and by the faith by which Mr. Churchill and those who share his 
convicuons are inspired. Mr. Churchill ever since his Ztirich speech 
in September, 1946, has worked ceaselessly at rendering the move- 
ment a reality ; he at least is well aware of the difficulties which 
will confront him at Strasbourg ; he at least realises, as he said at 
The Hague in May last year, how important it will be to prevent 
the Strasbourg Parliament from degenerating into “ an overcrowded 
Tower of Babel” and to render it “a mountain top where all is cool 
and quiet and calm.” 

. * * * - 


I do not expect that the Strasbourg Assembly will be either cool 
or quiet. Yet if it is to create confidence and achieve any practical 
effects it would be well advised to revert to the practical realities 
which Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, founder of the Paneuropa move- 
ment, laid down ten years ago. He demanded only a European 
military alliance with a common gir fleet, a European Court of 
Arbitration, the gradual creation of a European customs and currency 
union, and “the fostering of the national cultures of all European 
nations as the basis of a common European culture.” The pro- 
ceedings of the Consultative Assembly and their relations with the 
Committee of Ministers will be watched by the world with 
passionate interest. Yet if confidence is to be created, then their 
objectives should from the outset be limited and precise. I do not 
see that there could be better objectives than those advocated by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi in 1939 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

A Merry Musical. (Saville.) 

It depends what you mean by merriment. The cast put up a 
wonderful display of high spirits, and many ‘of the things they say 
are clearly intended to be funny: so it would be wrong to call 
Roundabout a jugubrious musical. It does nevertheless induce a 
slight feeling of gloom. The intricate yet perfunctory plot, the 
elaborate but pointless jokes, the derivative lyrics and the tailor-made 
music combine to prevent us from being entertained; and it is only 
thanks to the heroic rescue efforts of individual players that our 
boredom is kept within bounds. Miss Pat Kirkwood often persuades 
us, temporarily, that what we have come to see and hear is worth 
seeing and hearing; Miss Marilyn Hightower dances with out- 
Sianding verve and virtuosity ; and Mr. Bobby Howes struggles 
gallantly to conceal the poverty of the author’s invention. But 
whoever supposed—and this strange school of thought must have 
had its exponents—that Roundabout was going to turn out to be a 
good show in spite of everything will have, I fear, to think again. 


PETER FLEMING. 
‘ 
THE CINEMA 
** Winter Meeting.” (Carlton.) “ Trottie True.” (Leicester 
Square.) “ Obsession.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.) ‘“ The 
Younger Brothers.” (London Pavilion.) 


“ Roundabout.” 








THE years come, the years go, but nobody has yet succeeded in 
usurping the throne upon which Miss Bette Davis sits, nor does 
her crown shift a millimetre on her proud head. Miss Grable’s 
legs may rupture the blood vessels of millions, but as far as acting 
is concerned Miss Davis remains, without any doubt whatever, 
the queen of Hollywood. In Winter Meeting, an adaptation of 
Miss Ethel Vance’s novel of that name, she is so perfectly excellent 
as to fill one with a sense of grief; grief for her colleagues who 
must eternally live in her shade, grief for the endless films which 
are denied the services of anyone approaching her personality. She 
makes herself look as plain as possible, her clothes are unattractive, 
her starchy clipped accent is as cold as clean sheets, yet one remains 
hypnotised by her evegy word, look and action, caught up in her 
magic, so potent and so indefinable, so cerebral and yet so emotional. 
She is, of course, one of those rare, bewitching, enslaving things, an 
actress. 

In Winter Meeting Miss Davis is taken on a party by Mr. John 
Hoyt to meet a conquering hero returned from the seas, one Mr. 








“Now I do without 
Head Office meetings!” 


Seeing my overseas representatives at regular intervals isa 
* must’ in my business. One way is annual meetings in the 
Head Office. But my way is different—thanks to fine, fast 
Speedbird service. I go out into the field and visit my 
people. You can probably do the same because 150,000 
miles of B.O.A.C. air routes link five continents and forty-two 
countries. Remember too, wherever you fly by Speedbird, you can expect the 
same high standard of efficiency, courtesy and passenger comfort. It’s al] part 
of B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird service and experience. 





B.0.A.Cc. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YoU 


FLY’ BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A., 5.A.A. & T.E.A.L. 


John Davis, a gentleman as morose as a thunder-cloud. Neither of 
them likes the other very much, but they fall in love and spend two 
brooding days together in a Connecticut farmhouse airing their 
inhibitions. It transpires in the end that Miss Davis’s father com- 
mitted suicide because her mother was unfaithful to him and that 
Mr. Davis has always wanted to be a priest. Each eventually restores 
the faith of the other, and the picture ends on a renunciatory note 
the air quivering with soft organ music and tears. Never mind how 
unappealing this story may be to you, for here is a film you should 
not miss. The direction by Mr. Bretaigne Windust is magnificent, 
thoughtful as they come and impregnated with beautiful silences jn 
which the eye alone catches the mood of the moment. The script, 
by Miss Catherine Turney, is always intelligent and sometimes 
amusing, and Miss Davis is superb. On the debit side 1 would 
say that this film is ten minutes too long and its hero too determinedly 
glum. Even those torn between sacred and profane love must smile 
occasionally, just perhaps for politeness’ sake. 
* * * * 


In Trottie True Miss Jean Kent shows us how perfectly easy it 
was to leave the Gaiety stage and become a duchess. To my 
generation this does not come as a surprise, for we have been 
brought up to believe that in Edwardian days it was the only way 
to become a duchess. Still, Miss Kent brings a certain novelty to 
this hackneyed theme by being very happy as a duchess and fitting 
quite snugly into the ducal mansion, an edifice resembling Stowe 
and containing some remarkable marbled vistas. I can truly say 
my heart sank like a stone when I perceived Miss Kent's rapid rise 
from the Old Bedford to the Gaiety, but really this isn’t at all a 
bad film of its kind and is admirably acted. Messrs. James Donald, 
Bill Owen, Hugh Sinclair and Andrew Crawford and the Misses 
Mary Hinton, Lana Morris and Joan Young give freely of their 
by no means unimportant talents, and Miss Kent herself brings an 
individual quality to what must be the most stereotyped réle on 
the screen. . 

* * * * 


Obsession is a very good thriller indeed. It has no business to 
be, as it is full of absurdities, but Mr. Edward Dmytryk resolutely 
directs the mind away from them and gives this squalid story of a 
doctor who chains up his wife’s lover in a basement for months 
while he slowly fills a bath with acid (brought daily in a hot-water 
bottle), a quality of excitement which is hard to resist. Mr. Robert 
Newton as the would-be murderer and Mr. Naunton Wayne as the 
Superintendent from Scotland Yard give exceptionally fine perform- 
ances. 

* * o * 


The Younger Brothers is a Wester picture in Technicolor, and it 
has not a single characteristic, action or word to distinguish it from 
its. myriad predecessors. Thundering hooves, corpses and Mr. 
Wayne Morris—all are here, and all add up to such an aching 
familiarity that my typewriter can scarce forbear to yawn. Oh that 
I were nine again and being taken to my first movie by an uncle 
with a bag of acid drops ! 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THE only two new works which have figured hitherto in the Prom. 
programmes have been disappointing. Richard Strauss’s duet con- 
certino for clarinet, bassoon, string orchestra and harp was little 
more than an elegant re-hash of material which seems to have been 
haunting Strauss for something like forty years. It would be unfair 
to regard many of his recent works as so many renewed bids {for 
popularity, so many attempts to exploit the success of Der Rosen- 
kavalier in which much of the material appeared first and in its 
most charming form. ‘The mere fact that Strauss has always been 
such an astute merchant of his talents rules out so naive a theory, 
although the temptation to regard the score of Rosenkavalier as 4 
gold-mine has obviously been strong. His Metamorphosen rules 
out the even simpler alternative, that Strauss’s creative powers are 
completely exhausted and that he is left with an astonishing technical 
facility and no ideas. 

On the other hand it does seem as though the writing of music 
had become a habit in his old age and that his main pleasure is in 
the activity itself, in the manipulation of material which may—as 
in Metamorphosen—have intrinsic interest and significance but Js 
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more often indifferent and, perhaps unconscicusiy, composed of 
reminiscences from his own past. Nor should we forget that the 
large fortune which Strauss made out of his music has, in one way 
or another, mostly vanished and that at eighty-five he cannot afford 
ird the financial possibilities of his still remarkable facility. 


to disreg 
This is no doubt sad, but it does not constitute a sufficient reason 
for including Strauss’s latest works among the handful of new works 


included in the Prom. programmes. 


os * * * 


nphrey Searle’s Overture to a Drama I am chary of writing 
Firstly because it is the kind of music which I 
use a single hearing, without 


Of Hu 
for two reasons. 
spontaneously dislike ; and secondly beca 
a sight of the score either before or after, is obviously ——< 
for the forming of a balanced judgement of such a work. That i 
js cacophonous and predominantly cerebral can, I think, be prontl 
asa fact. The programme note told me that in the recapitulation 
“the condensation is effected by combining themes 1 and 4 and then 
doing the same with themes 2 and 3. Ingemuity is carried 
still further when . all four themes are combined in a final simul- 
taneous statement.” It was difficult in the Albert Hall not to 

remember the old quip that it is easy to combine any number of 
themes if you don’t mind what the result sounds like. 

This musjc has nervous tension and intellectual ingenuity - it may 
jook well on paper and satisfy those with a taste for musical cross- 
word puzzles a la Torquemada ; but it is quite out of place at a 
Prom. For one thing it gives a wrong impression of the main 


direction of contemporary music, recalling rather an idiom which 
was fashionable for a short time in the ‘Thirties but is largely 


employed now by those composers whose intellectual interest in 
music is much greater than their genuine creative power. The 
Russians, of course, dismiss this kind of music as typical of bourgeois 
formalism and Western decadence , and I know very well what they 
mean. I have not the smallest desire to proscribe such music or 
suppress its composers, but I very much doubt if they deserve the 
very considerable publicity accorded to their work by the B.B.C. 
Martin Cooper. 


RADIO 


A CORRESPONDENT, who is courteous but very fierce, urges me to 
hurl the weight of the Spectator against recorded programmes. “In 
one day—one single and solitary day—last week I counted twenty- 
nine recorded broadcasts,” he writes with statistical spleen, and goes 
on to demand a public ceremony of record-smashing in Portland 
Place, followed by a bonfire. The gravamen of his complaint is 
that the recorded play, talk or musical hour lacks what the French 
call ac tu uité; the listener does not get the feeling (an “eo 
part of his pleasure) of being there, of assisting, at the time. I know 


how he feels, and sympathise. (Some of his twenty-nine pro- 
grammes, though, must have been “repeats” from earlier in the 


week.) One great pleasure of, say, the theatre lies in the immediate 
sympathy, the instantaneous intimacy between actor and audience. 
But I don’t go as far as my correspondent in some of his later 
for instance, the one about boiling all the B.B.C. 

The recorded programme must lose a little of 
“live”; but it is sOmetimes a necessity. 


suggestions ; 
producers in oil. 
the atmosphere ; 

It stands to reason that Mr. John Gielgud cannot be somewhere 
round Shaftesbury Avenue at 9.30 in the evening and simultaneously 
playing Hamlet in Broadcasting House. And which would you 
Hamlet recorded or no Hamlet at all ? 


of the 


sooner have 


Talks and Extempores 

But in 
necessity 
laziness, 
of the affair, I do 


° . . . 
zeneral the principle of not recording except in case of 


should be fairly rigid, or there is a great temptation to 
und that would never do. Without knowing the mechanics 
not appreciate why Morning Music should be 
own favourite listening but I 


’ 
nours, 


recorded. These are not my 

observe that Mr. Reginald Kell gallantly got up last week in time 
to be playing the organ at 6.30 a.m., whereas at 7.15 the orchestra 
that \ cheering somebody’s morning (but not mine) with tangos 


presumably still in bed, having be 


and Strauss waltzes was 
| h about this sort of thing. 


tecorded. My correspondent is very harsh 
I don’t see myself why so many talks—at more 
hours—come to us on records. Not that I-can tell the 
when I hear it; but one likes to feel the man is there. 
One rigid exception I would make ; extempore programmes should 
Never be “live.” I am not thinking about the possibilities of ex- 
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tempore speakers letting loose ribaldries or riotous oaths, though I 
will wager that, when "Mr. Wilfred Pickles has been interviewing 
some of his friends in Have a Go!, there has often gone into the 
microphone a word or two more than ever came later out of out 
sets in our drawing-rooms. In general, that sort of risk might be 
taken, just as the Brains Trust or Friday Forum has run the risk 
once or twice of getting over-heated. Nothing could be better fun 
than the occasional flash of temper in the Brains Trust, or a Presi- 
dent of the Roval Academy speaking his mind with no allaying 
censor. No; let us not mind a little over-heating of the air. The 
real point is that a “live” extempore broadcast tends not to that, 
but to under-heating. The speaker, conscious of the danger of a 
gaffe, is likely to be far too cautious. If he starts feeling that the 
ears of the world are on him, he may get cribbed, cabined and 
confined ; whereas, if he knows that any slip of the tongue is 
remediable, he relaxes and is himself. He will not be on his best 
behaviour ; he will be on his own behaviour, and that is better than 
best. But where there is a script, let us have, whenever possible, the 
immediacy and the actualité ; and let the B.B.C. never let itself 
be accused of taking the easy way out 


Old Faithful 


Nothing very new has come along in this holiday season, and wi} 
can find time for once to praise an old, faithful programme, Woman’! 
Hour. It is not in the nature of things that my sex should relish 
to the full a few minutes on “ Weights and Measures in the Kitcher 
however animated ; but it’s open to anyone to admire the variety 
and general aim of accomplishment of this programme, most agree- 
ably presided over by Miss Barbara McFadyean as it was by Miss 
Joan Griffiths. Anyone can admire a programme well conctived 
and intelligently carried out It is admirable about children, 
especially in the new series of talks by Professor Schonell. It is 
now mellifluously reading Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters— 
which faintly suggests that one day it will graduate to Miss Compton- 
Burnett. All in all, Woman’s Hour is probably the best of the 
B.B.C.’s workaday jobs. Now Mrs. Dale’s Diary. . . . But enough, 


Poets on the Air 


The excellent Third Programme series of Canterbury Tales 
adaptations (by Mr. Nevill Coghill, Mr. Stephen Potter producing) 
continues and flourishes. In general principle a good many of us 
like our poets where we first found them—in a book. We do not 
and we can reproduce their melodies 
for ourselves in our own heads. (Hence there was—lI report an 
individual taste—not much profit for me last week in the “ dramatic 
reading ” of Atalanta in Calydon.) But a lazy man has some diffi- 
culty with Chaucer ; he tires at him, just as he tires after listening 
to op » acts of Phédre i n French. (Or to five minutes of Auden’s 
The Sea and the aera on the Third Programme last week.) Your 
wie ag lazy man, therefore, | is not put off by any reflection that “5 
series is Chaucer without Tears. j 


want them “ presented ” to us, 
] 


It is excellently done, and he 


grateful getting at the gold without doing the digging. 


Lionet HALe. 
DERELICT STATION 
See a sad gothic kingdom here decayed ; 
Between unpeopled platforms mounts the blind 


Tide of the grass where, trimly bedded, lay 

The sleek significance of sparking rails. 
Permanent darkness fills that shouting hall 
Which you, young stranger, daily echoed through 
To servitude, Patient, now, 

The waiting-room where only silence waits 
Until a wasting roof or wall admits 

A falser dawn, a stage yet closer on 

The terminus of years, Oblivion 


P. A. T. O'DONNELL. 


ta freedor 
4 reeaumn. 





Although newsprint is more plentiful now than at any time 
since pre-war days, it is still necessary to place a firm order 
with a bookstall manager or newsagent to ensure regular 
weekly delivery of the SPECTATOR. Newsagents cannot 
afford to carry stocks of ne wspapers and periodicals for 
chance sale as unsold copies are not returnable. 
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LETTERS TO 


GERMANY ON THE EVE 


Sir,—Since last autumn Western Germany has been developing a life of 
its own, giving rise to multiplying reports of “ German arrogance,” anti- 
Allied feelings, nationalism, &c. On the eve:of the German elections it 
is important to put these reports into their proper perspective and to 
analyse their causes. 

It can reasonably be assumed that the real ultimate leaders of Germany 
have not, so far, appeared on the front of the political stage ; no really 
shrewd, seeing would-be public figure would wish to identify himself 
with decisions and measures arrived at during foreign occupation. Much 
sather would he prefer to exercise influence from behind the scenes. Thus 
most of the prominent political leaders at present are of pre-Nazi vintage, 
and feel that they are, in a sense, “ men of straw”: they therefore tend 
to mould their statements and actions to su:t the trends of opinion and 
influence they sense gathering behind their backs. This serves to explain 
much of the cbscured phenomena in Germany today. 

The Germans, judging from the pronouncements and actions of the 
three Western Powers, see little coherence or practical advantages in 
Western democracy. The present economic position and future prospects 
of Socialist Britain in the post-war world, and the way the Labour 
Government have been tackling their problems at home and jn the British 
zone of Germany, do not encourage belief in social democracy. American 
power and prosperity and the omnipotent dollar tend to fascinate, but 
American dislike of any close-knit organisation, so dear to the tidy-minded 
German, is interpreted by the latter as a determination to weaken 
Germany ; and the same is thought of French policy. Germans increas- 
ingly realise that the Western world dare not lose them, and they 
accordingly are increasingly exploiting their position, while extracting the 
maximum benefits from those who can give them—namely the Americans. 
To play this game successfully some unity of outlook is needed, and this 
is achieved by blaming all the Allies for anything which does—or may 
go wrong. The economic situation is an excellent example. After the big 
upsurge following the currency reform, business is stagnating owing to 
the shortage of capital and lack of proper direction of investments. The 
German economic administration does not accept any responsibility, but 
lurks behind the excuse—partly relevant—that it is not a free agent. 

It is from this political angle that the special aspect of anti-Allied senti- 
ment, namely the campaign against dismantling, must be viewed—although 
it has also a long-term political significance. This agitation started four 
wears ago and has throughout been organised by the powerful coal and 


steel] interests of the Ruhr. The spotlight has, at various times, been 
ewitched from one industry to another, depending on the political atmo- 
sphere, and various villains—-internaiional chemical cartels, the big oil 
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THE EDITOR 


British shipping interests, British steel interests, international 
&c.—were accused in turn. The British zone was 
the centre of the agitation—partly because the Ruhr is in it, but also 
because the British authorities were slow and uncertain in their policy 
and weak in counter-propaganda. It is significant that ely much 
more drastic dismantling carried out earlier in the American and French 
received far less attention. The British authorities, however. by 


companies, 
fats and oil interests, 


the relat 


zones 


delaying action until the elections were due, provided convenient 
whipping-boy. ‘The dismantling itself has litth economic and technical 
significance, and all the German arguments against it are specious. Most 


of the plant is obsolete and should be scrapped ; any repairs which have 
been carried out took place before the currency reform, so no financial 
loss is involved ; the plants are not operating and so the unemployment 
argument does not apply ; and, finally, synthetic oil 
an uneconomic use of coal, and give products which are expensive 
and which German processing industry—as frequently admitted privately 
to the writer--is unwilling to have to use. ‘Thus progressive German 
industrialists are inclined actually to welcome dismantling because jt 
removes obsolete or damaged plant, leaving them with clear sites for 
modern installations. All such reasonable arguments, however, are not 
heard at present, because for political reasons it is necessary to represent 
British industrial interests as hostile to Germany—and this is reflected 
by the anti-British atmosphere which visitors have recently encountered, 
But the longer-term political aim is more important; the Germans 
calculate that if they can force the Allies to compromise once more they 
will have knocked down the one hitherto valid argument—security—and 
thus have undermined all the other Allied measures now and in the future. 


such processes as 


ate 


Whatever the intrinsic merits of the dismantling policy, therefore— 
especially after all the delay—it would be most unwise to surrender the 
principle. 

After the elections violent agitation is likely to die down, but the 


basic fact of growing German nationalism will remain. It is well to 
remember that even German working classes are much more interested 


in organisation than in ownership of industry, &c.: as long as they feel 
themselves part of a Gemeinschaft which improves their status as 


formation of a National Front in the 
there may be many in Germany 


Germans they will be content. The 
Russian zone is a disquieting symptom: 


to whom an authoritarian German (not Communist) régime, even if 
initially helped by the Russians, may not be unattractive-—Yours, 
&e., VIATOR. 


ARCHITECTS IN CHAINS 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. G. Robinson, unquestionably speaks 
for some of our leading architects who do, I know well, feel that a civilisa- 
tion cannot after all be so very advanced if, unchaining its criminals and 
Junatics in one century, it proceeds to fetter its artists in the next. Let i 
be frankly conceded that the freedom of architects does, at the present, 
appear to be tiresomely limited. But will this restriction in fact prove to 
be very different in kind or degree from that previously imposed by the 
private patron? Always the architect has had to find an approving sponsor 
for his work and to pipe a tune acceptable to his paymaster. The days of 
the Burlingtons and Beckfords being past, the we!l-inspired architect has, 
these latter years, had increasingly to educate his employer up to an 
appreciation of his apt solution of the problem set. Actf@ally, for genera- 
tions now, the most important commissions have been in the gift, not 
ef individuals, but of corporations, boards and committees, not neces- 
sarily any more enlightened than the average planning authority ; quite 
often probab 


ly less so. 
Here then, surely, is a challenge to the public-spir 
his missionary field and, with patience and good humour, 
light into the surrounding outer darkness where, alas!! it has scarcely 
glimmered, let alone shone, these hundred years. I admit the chains, 
but, in the present primitive phase of our civilisation, I feel forced to 
accept them as preferable to a freedom for which we are as yet 
and that we can only finally attain through education and 
discipline. Dangerous? Yes, of course, as are all censorships, academies, 
beaux-aris and Royal Fine Arts Commissions whatsoever. Yet sometimes 
when it may be better worth while to coerce a thousand 
an to try to 


rchitect to widen 


to carry his 


ited ¢ 


unfit 


aesthetic 


necessary as now, 
busily building weaker brethren into reasonable seemliness th 


maintain a build-as-you-please, free-for-all convention on the off-chance 
that somewhere, some day, the singular exception may delight us and 


make architectural history with 

Actually, though, I see no good reason for believing that under good 
censorship the ingenious innovating architect is any more likely to be dis- 
couraged by public control in the present than he was by private prejudice 
in the past, whilst as for going as you please, the past century has surely 


a masterpiece. 
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shown us, as too much of our land bears horrifying witness, that that Jeads 
. something very far from pleasant. 
I should have liked to quote from the address to the recent R.1.B.A. 
conference of Mr. Forshaw, chief architect of the Ministry of Health, 
wherein with moving eloquence and philosophic insight he pleaded for 
the patriotic co-operation of us architects in the furtherance of a great 

] general civilising—no less—of our common physical 
and sj ing the verbatim report of his 
speech hand, I can merely commend it vehemently to all who share 
your correspondent’s misgivings, and lamely end with a few lines from 
my own premature autobiography published twenty years ago: 
> held a poor thing to say, yet I will say it; I would rat! 
yet nothing mean than one 
n which I had to pay for a glittering aristocracy of architecture by endur- 
ing the usual welter of incompetence. I am, so far as I know, quite a‘one 
n holding this view, or at any rate confessing to it. Most people, it 
would scem, even those who do very greatly care for beauty, can and do 
get a large measure of enjoyment through the contemplation of what they 
admire without paying for it by a corresponding distress in the presence 
of ugliness. I envy them their blinkers, yet because of them England is 
as Engl ind is, and so too will continue until enough of us shall lose 
this comfortable narrowness of vision and come to feel that mere high-lights 
are not enough.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CiLouGH WiLiiAMs-ELLIs. 
Plas Brondanw, Penrhyndeudraeth, North Wales. 
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land in hich there were no masterpieces and 


Sir.—It would seem that in my county we do things better than in 
Mr. Robinson’s. Designs of all buildings submitted to the Planning 
Authority are vetted by an advisory panel of the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England. This panel consists of architects appointed 
by the local architectural society, with a sprinkling of builders and 
laymen, and the County Planning Committee welcomes their help and 
accepts their recommendations. 

Few of us want to censor anything, but in the case of building—the 
only art which none of us can avoid—censorship can surely be justified. 
In Worcestershire at least it is leading to the elimination of the lowest 
forms of building and is encouraging good design—even some which, 
in Mr. Robinson’s words, might be thought te step over the existing 
boundaries of architecture! I suggest that the title of this corre- 
spondence be altered to “ Jerrybuilders in Chains.”—Yours faithfully, 

The Old Rectory, Holt, near Worcester. HUMPHRY PAKINGTON. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE FALKLANDS 
Sir,—Your correspondent, the Reverend W. T. F. Castle, in the Spectator 
of April 15th, need have no fears that the population of the Falkland 
Islands might vote in favour of absorption into the Argentine Republic. 
We are all Anglo-Saxons and have no wish to leave the Empire. But 
just in case we might have any illusions our Governor has informed 
us, (1) that democratic self-government is not practical in a small com- 
munity, and, (2) that in our Legislative Council the Opposition can 
never be allowed to take the place ‘of the Government. 

We are quite willing to leave foreign affairs to Whitehall, but we do 
ask for a say in our own domestic policy and the right to sc our own 
money. instead of having this done for us by a junta of officials imposed 
from outside, with experience only of coloured peoples, and who steadily 
ultiply their own oe es at our expense. Mr. Castle is correct in 
saying that the Colonial Office is not the right department to manage the 
affairs of a community like this. I suggest that 1 we have more in common 
with the Channel Islands er the Isle of Man.—Yours faithfully, 

The Deanery, Stanley, Falkland Islands. R. G. R. CALVERT. 


TREE-FELLING IN GERMANY 


Sir.—In view of the correspondence en German forests, I have written 
to my friends and former colleagues in Economic Division, Militar 
Government (British zone), for an authoritative statement which I can 
suppert by my own observations over three years’ service in Germany. 

It was decided that coal and timber, as readily available assets in 
Germany, should be exported to help to meet world shortages. Coal is a 
normal trading asset and Germany has always exported coal, and there 
e countries should suffer 





















is no valid reason why neighbouring “ victor ” 


from cessation of normal exports, or why Germany should not export 
coal in order to pay for some of the items which she is obliged to import. 
All timber exported was felled after close consultation with the German 
foresters and was paid for at ruling world prices. Timber exports 
were not reparations, despite the popular view in Germany to the con- 
trary, and despite the tremendous cost to the British taxpayer of feeding 


the German people. Considering that 40 per cent. of the forests—the 
annual growth of sixty years—in Scotland, England and Wales were 
felled during the war, this export policy could not be considered un- 
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per cent. of the suitable standing 


GUST 12, 


generous. Something less than 12} 
timber was felled. 

There is no shortage of domestic coal for Germans now. More than 
50 per cent. of the allocation to domestic users has not been taken up, 
and this has caused serious financial difficulties for the coal merchants. 
The amount of coal exported is the result of a carefully worked out plan 
and is related to the cutput on a sliding scale. At present approximately 
20 per cent. of production js available for export, and the eventual alloca- 
tion of this coal is made by a European Committee sitting in Geneva. 

There is an exhibition of the evils of erosion and the disturbance of water 
supplies in the British zone, but none of the illustrations refers to 
the British zone. A_ bogy is being conjured up to strengthen a 
nationalistic myth. It is only necessary to travel around the countryside 
and even in the Harz to appreciate the fact that German forests are, to 
a large extent, intact’ The pre-war felling of the Oker Dam project has 
shown none of the gloomy results prognosticated. Granted we did, for the 
first two years, overcut the annual increment rather heavily, but at no 
time has permanent damage been done, and re-afforestation is being 
vigorously tackled, so that the plan to replant in ten years all cleared 
areas will be completed in six. German youth camps have been organised 
for the purpuse, and, with plenty of labour and plants available, progress 
is very satisfactory 

Germany is resuming imports of building timber but, as all control 
on the consumption of timber was removed by the German authorities 
twelve months ago, I understand that in this respect Marshall Aid was 
reduced and the Germans did not get as much as they asked for. I 
believe Germany is the only European country where consumption 
control does not exist, and that recent proposals to introduce economy 
measures are meeting with general disapproval from the timber-consuming 
industries and merchants. The absence of control will undoubtedly be a 
matier of envy to our own strictly controlled softwood consumers, 

All felling for export from the British zone ceased in September, 1948, 
and a negligible quantity only remains to be shipped from the U.S. 
zone, where fellings have also ceased. That trees, like grain, are planted 
to be cropped is often overlooked by the sentimental Germans, who view 
with horror and indignation fellings necessitated by conditions resulting 
from war. The dismantling of the German forests is a useful rallying cry 
(like the “stab in the back”) for mustering national sentiment behind 
a supposed grievance. It is not without significance that Goering was 
Reichsforstmeister. 

The refugee question is another issue. The expulsion of indigenous 
populations is a very regrettable procedure which the Germans them- 
selves initiated. They are now indignant because they are getting a taste 
of their own medicine. The most important result of the first two winters 
of occupation is that the German people were kept alive in spite of the 
dislocation and breakdown caused by the war. Yours faithfully, 

49 Guntherstone Road, W.14. C. K. McDowaLL. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., Spectator.) 


RIFLES AT BISLEY 


Sir,—The Martini-Henry rifle was certainly used at Bisley in 1896. 
I still have the rifle which I used in that year throughout the meeting, 
and a number of the surplus rounds which in those spacious days we 
were allowed to take away with us. I fired two or three a few weeks 
zo and found that the noise, the smoke and the kick of the black 
powder and the lead bullet were wholly unimpaired, even after fifty-three 
years.—Your obedient servant, R. E. MARTIN. 
The Brand, Loughbe rough. 

Sir,—“ Long Lee-Enfield ” for “ Long Enfield” was a stupid slip on my 
part, and I am grateful to Mr. Stanley Turner for pointing it out. (The 
two weapons are as different as scarlet and khaki!) But Mr. Porter’s 








date for the introduction of the Lee-Metford, “ _some years before 1897,” 
I beg leave to dispute, on the authority of the National Rifle Association’s 
reports. These state that the “ .303 Magazine” rifle replaced the Martini- 


Jueen’s (now King’s) Prize in 
Davin W. JAMES 


Henry both in the A hburton and in the 
1897.—Yours faithfully 
37 Hurlingham ( curt, S.W.6. 


POUGHER OF LEICESTER 
Sirn—Allow me to set at rest all doubts about Pougher 
Never mind Wisden. I know that 
I met the man, and @ very nice man he was, too. I met him on a 
cigarette card, which at that time was one of the most valuable means 
of disseminating useful knowledge. I regret that I can remember little 
that he wore the kind of herbaceous-border moustache 


it 


of Leicester. 
he existed, because many years ago 


about him, except 
which was de ngueur among the best professionals of the day. though 
I do not think that he spiked it at the ends, as the more virile ones 
did. He impressed himself on my memory because, not having the 
least idea how to pronounce his name, I dared not mention it in the 
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company of the learned, and this was a mortification. I have remained 
n that tort ince, though from the first I inclined, and 
still incline, to “ Dougher’s” school of thought I can see no possible 
alternatives to Puffer except Power, Pover or Pogger, and none of them 
convinces me. It not surprise me, however, to learn that he 
really called himself something—e.g., Peterborough -which the most 
ngenious imagination would never 


guessed.—Yours faithfully, 
Rhodes House, Oxford a 


ring doubt ever 


would 


ALLEN 





Sir,—Yes, Puffer is right Af his great bowling feat against the 
Australians, a cricketing poet a ssed to them some friendly advice in 
a rhythm made popular by Austin Dobson. So far as I can remember 
atter more than fifty years it ran 

“If we were you, who would not wish to suffer 


Any defeat, at most a draw or two, 
We would not face the bail-removing Pougher, 
If we were you.” 
—Yours faithfully. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 
Sir,—Dougher is right. I w 
I Puffer. I am 


we all said 
DOVZHENKO’S FILMS 


Sir,—Mr. Basil Wright wonders whether, in my reference to “Dovzhenko’s 
juxtaposition of newsreel shots,” I had intended to name not Dovzhenko 
but Vertov and his Kino-Eye. No, Sir, I had so intended. The 


reference was to page 161 of the book I was reviewing, Experiment in the 


J. M. Spatcutr 


s; one of the crowd on that great day and 
BouGHER 


now myself an elderly 


not 








Film, where Grigori Roshal analyses Dovzhenko’s current work (which 
Mr. Wright admits he has not seen) in such phrases as, “ The very 
selection of the material from the rich store of newsreels is peculiar 
And, working on this newsreel iterial, Dovzhenko reaffirms the poetical 
elements in! nt in man... is is achieved by means of the self-same 
daring combination of the ‘low’ and the lofty.” I agree with Mr. Wright 
that Dovzhenko’s earlie iS, St ‘arth, “are a thousand miles 
from Mr. Ray's staten Bu twenty years away, too, and 





wring my remiuiniscences.— 


Cyrait Ray. 


I was reviewing the book 
Yours faithfully, 


C.6 Albany, Piccadill 


POETRY FROM OXFORD 
During the next few months I shall be editing a volume of poetry 
i for the Fortune Press. It will consist of work from those 
J October, 1948, to December, 1949, 
tative selection of contemporary 
consideration as 
Dennis WILLIAMSON 
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ad, S. I estofe 
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WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE SPECTATOR BY AIR 
The attention of ou is drawn to the special air transport facilities 
ffered to subscrit e SPECTATOR overseas. These enable 
readers in many world to receive their copies a few days 
after publication n 
The following are the 1 i subscription rates: 
“All Up ™ service to ali countries in Europe—except Poland 
52 ech £2 7s. 6d. 26 weeks £1 3s. 9d 
Air Mail to Iceland and Poland 
2 weeks £3 Ss. Od. 26 weeks £1 12s. 62 
By Air to Canada and U.S.A., and then by first-class mail 
52 weeks £3 18s. Od. 26 wee £1 17s. 6d. 
By Air to South Africa and then by first-c iil 
52 week £3 15s, Od 26 weeks £1 17s. 6d 
By Air to South Africa and ft t !-cl mail 
$? weeks £3 0 6 week £1 12s. 64. 1% 
By Air to India and Pakistan mail 
> week s3 1 0 KS £1 16s. Od 
By Air to Hongkong and t rr 
5 we » ile hy j r¢ f 4 Od 
By Air to Kenya ! t by 
$ 7 . £1 Ii2s. 6d 
By Ai to Gold Coast and Nigeria \ ' mai 
) £3 0 k £1 10s. Od 
By Air to Malaya ord 
? i £3 id > week £1 17s. 6d 
By Air Mail to all South American Countries, the Islands and British West 
ladies 2 eh £4 2 hd 6 week £2 ls. Od 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir was suggested last week that the harvest of this year was like! e 
the earliest in the records, though it began later than some, because of the 
speed of its completion. In corroboration of this I watched the cutting 





ot a field of wheat on the first day of August, so dry and mature that 
it was unnecessary even to put it inte shocks. As one of the harvesters 
said: “You could stack it straight away.” Things were very different 





where he came from, a place he described as “ De Valera’s country,” and 
the number of harvesters who have come over from Ireland is, | fancy, 
large They work fast; and are not at their worst when the rabbits bolt 
from the last rectangle. This particular field of wheat carried wheat two 
years ago, and it is to be feared that national urgency has gone < 
ously far in promoting that suicidal policy, monoculture. Howe 
four grains are likely to yield well, and the fourth, rye, se 
growing rather less unpopular, though rye-bread is hardly a pur 
luxury, as I would call it. It has been grown on some of the ploug! 
commons, with great success, and, apart from its demand by biscuit- 
makers, its long, tough straw has several special uses. 
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Fewer Sparrows 

In the many harvest fields that I have visited 1 have seen no single 
instance of damage by sparrows ; I am inclined to think that they are 
1 diminishing species in many places. The makers of censuses of | 
have decided that both blackbirds and chaffinches are more n 
und some Midland observers hold that the sparrow emigration from towns 
at harvest time is now not on the scale observed years ago. Doubtless 
the earliness of harvest is some protection. There are still nestling 
sparrows, and at this stage the sparrow is as Carnivorous as many other 
birds, and so does his quantum of good service. However, those who 
farm near big towns will not allow him any virtues, as may easily be 
understood 






Escaped Prisoners 

A strange tale of the sparrow’s intelligence and parental 
told me Two birds were watched again and again from close quarters 
in the act of pushing beak-loads of food throfigh the holes of g 
into a double wall for the sake of ventilation. The food was re 
promptly, though in what way was not observable, nor were the old birds 
heard to make any call. After a while, when a cat began to take notice 
of the returning sparrows, the observers broke a hole through one of the 
uir-bricks. Within ten minutes the sparrows found the hole “ and 
yelling their heads off,” and several prisoned youngsters emerged and 
flew off. It seems that they had got into the hollow of the wall from a 
nest in the roof, and their plight was discovered by the fond and 
ingenious parents. The scene of the escape was Aldershot. I have known 
thrushes—to feed their caged young for some while, indeed until 
It was believed by their keeper that the parents poisoned the 
I can only repeat what a very 
prophesied this end 


affection is 





birds 

they died 

young when escape seemed impossible. 

clever aviculturist stated, and he had previously 
t 


for the youngsters. 


English Heather 

Those who migrate to Scotland in August and, whether 
not in grouse, grow ecstatic about the glory of bell-heather, may forget 
how beautiful are the commons up to the very edge of London. Ling is 
the prevailing heath, and it opens very much at the same time as the 
ericas. It now approaches its best moment, and in amongst and around 
it is a great profusion of harebells, which are known as the bluebells ot 
Scotland. The same commons are odorous with thyme and yellow bed- 
3 as little “ fast of the scent ” as was the gorse. The juniper 


i or 


interestec 


raw, which i 


too, adds to the dispersed scent, whenever the sun shines. A wild t, 
common enough in such places, is betony, which is perhaps worth a niche 
in the garden. Like the thyme, and not least the harebell, it is wont to 
suffer from elephantiasis when so transplanted. The harebell also becomes 
a much finer flower. 

In the Garden 


ve noticed the efforts of makers of garden 
your, “ Terra<otta-salmon” is one such phrase. In 

n and karen, those almost indistinguishable Po 
word in common. Fewer readers 








thus have not a single colour 
have ed the ca avoidance of certain colour words, “ Ma 
is t taboo, for the very good reason that it is generally unpo; 
Wh 1 magenta flower is for sale it must be called by some such 
i rich purple.” One of the most hardly used words, interpreted 
ently by different people, is carmine. Perhaps cinnabar is a word that 


might be given a wider currency, though the colour is not common 
W. Beacn Tomas 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

Black Odyssey: The Story of the Negro in America. By Roi Ottley. 

(Murray. 18s.) 
Mr. OCrr_ey is widely known here as well as in America as the 
author of an admirable study of Negro life and society in Harlem. 
He has undertaken a more ambitious job in this lively account of 
the history of the Negro population, of that journey up from slavery 
which is far from completed, but whose Ithaca seems more clearly 
visible on the horizon than it did even ten years ago. This is a 
tale of progress, of integration, but it is also (as we should never 
forget) a tale of great wrongs and great crimes. If Mr. Ottley can 
end on a comparatively cheerful note, it is not that he forgets for a 
moment the ugly realities of the present position; it is that there 
has been progress. 

Mr. Ottley begins with the time when Negro slavery was only a 
special case of a system of indentured labour for a term of years 
or for life; something like the present Russian system of labour 
camps. Why did Negro slavery become always for life and 
hereditary 2 This Mr. Ottley does not discuss in connection with 
the African background, the fostering of slavery by the demand 
from America and the perpetuation of tribal war. So we do not 
get a good picture of the matrix of American Negro slavery, and we 
even get an impression that the Negro was better integrated into 
early colonial society than into later; that the African kidnapped 
from his native habitat by a series of slave-raiders and traders was 
better adjusted to the new American society than his grandchildren, 
whose native tongue was English, who were Christianised, who were 
not infrequently kinsmen of their masters. 

Mr. Outley’s other difficulty arises from necessity. He is rightly 
anxious to recover every possible trace of the history of the Negro 
in America, but Negro annals are even shorter and simpler than 
those of other poor. This is inevitable in a slave society. What 
do we know of the real attitudes of the Spartan helots (even admit- 
tingsthat we know so little of Sparta)? So we have to be content 
with hints and inferences given by white records and by tradition. 
And tradition can be misleading. For example, Mr. Ottley relies 
a good deal on the testimony of Negroes born in slavery who were 
ireed as the result of the Civil War. A recent attempt has beén 
made to collect such testimony, before it is too late, but it is now 
nearly eighty-four years since the general emancipation, and much 
testimony (even that collected nearer the days of slavery) is highly 
suspect. It is one thing when a highly intelligent ex-slave like 
Frederick Douglass wrote of his own experiences while the system 
existed and his memory was fresh ; it is another thing to rely too 
much on belated evidence given by uncritically minded people. 

Yet it would be wrong to insist too much on this, or on other 
methodological defects. Mr. Ottley has not been trying to rival 
Dr. Brawley’s Social History of the American Negro or Dr. 
John Hope Franklin’s From Slavery to Freedom. He is telling a 
story, a dramatic and often painful story, and he tells it without 
malice and without too much of the very natural loyalty of a 
minority group to its own encouraging legends. Some points are 
admirably brought out. We can see some of the reasons why there 
was never an effective Negro equivalent of Zionism, why experiments 
like Liberia or, in this century, Marcus Garvey’s “ Back to Africa ” 
movement failed, why American Negroes, with very few exceptions, 
have in America their abiding city. We are given interesting side- 
lights on the growth of a Negro middle-class and the more recent and 
perhaps more important phenomenon of the increasing integration 
of the Negro in the American organised labour movement. We are 
reminded—as is very right—of the great contribution of the Negro 
to the gaiety of nations (even of his own). Mr. Ottley is too acute 
an observer not to know that Joe Louis and the great jazz pioneers, 
the great baseball players as well as the poets and scholars, have 
done much to foster group morale and win white attention and 
respect. And the two sides of this progress are exemplified this 
year by events that came too late to be chronicled, the election, 
for the first time, of a Negro as a full professor in the Harvard 
Medical School, and the election of another Negro for the first 
time as captain of the Yale football team. That may offset the fact 
that (as is widely believed) it was past experience of humiliating 
tacial discrimination in Washington that led Di. Ralph Bunche to 
refuse the post of Assistant-Secretary of State. E pur si muove. 

D. W. BroGan. 
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Freedom in Europe 

Pax Britannica, By F. A. Voigt. (Constable. 25s.) 

THE essential part of this book, though bearing little relation to its 
utle, consists of a carefully documented account of the Polish, 
Yugoslav and Greek tragedies. Mr. Voigt has an intimate know- 
ledge of all these countries. He relies for the most part On native 
sources and reports of eye-witnesses. One may not altogether agree 
with his interpretation of the popular attitude to the régimes which 
preceded the war, but he rightly insists that all three countries were 
permeated with Western ideas. If there was widespread opposition 
to the dictatorships of the Right, there was little or no desire for 
dictatorships of the Left. Spiritually, Poland, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia belong to the Western world. 

To the average English reader the story of the resistance move- 
ments is still largely obscure. During the war it was sparsely and 
often wrongly ‘told by the Press and the B.B.C., which too often 
fell victims to Moscow propaganda or to what Mr. Voigt calls 
“revolutionary romanticism,” a disease even more prevalent in 
America. The value of his account lies in its demonstration of a 
single pattern running through the Russian treatment of all the 
resistance movements. In every case its principal aim was not 
to harass the Germans, but to prepare the ground for a Communist 
dictatorship under Russian control. In Poland the home army was 
destroyed, much of it during the heroic rising under Bor- 
Komorowski in Warsaw, whom the Russians condemned to 
destruction by denying assistance. In Yugoslavia, Mihailovitch was 
allowed to be wiped out with the tacit approval of the British 
Government, while Tito was supplied with arms, which he turned 
against the West and the liberal forces in Yugoslavia. In Greece 
E.L.A.S. concluded an agreement with the local German command, 
by which in return for heavy arms and war material it undertook 
not to impede the withdrawal of the German army. Thanks to this 
arrangement E.L.A.S. was intact, armed and ready to seize power, 
while the Germans were able to inflict enormous damage in Greece 
unmolested. In every case patriots who were fighting the common 
foe with immense bravery were blackguarded by the Moscow radio 
as Fascists, traitors, lackeys of British imperialism, unless they were 
Communists. 

Mr. Voigt records these things in great detail. His account is 
controversial, but however much it may be disputed or attenuated 
on particular points, his general thesis can hardly be refuted, and 
has been confirmed by much recent evidence. It is a very tragic 
story, but no one who wants to know what really happened can 
afford to ignore it. Incidentally, it raises the painful question 
whether the military value of the guerrilla activities to the Allies 
justified the massacres and destruction which they brought down on 
the heads of the local inhabitants. At the time few people realised 
the appalling price exacted by the Germans for the demolition of 
a bridge or the wreck of a German train. In retrospect it looks as 
if the military achievement of the resistance movements was usually 
small in comparison with the ruin and demoralisation of the civilian 
population which they entailed. 








THE SEA CHASE 
ANDREW GEER 


A superbly exciting novel of the war 





at sea. 
“One long thrill. A grand 
story.” OMPTON MACKENZIE. 105. 6d. 








COLLINS 
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The remainder of the book hardly comes up to the level of these 
three chapters. The chapters dealing with Russia and Germany 
contain nothing unfamiliar. Mr. Voigt, like many other people, 
thinks that Germany can never become really democratic, and that 
the only solution of the German problem is the incorporation of 
Germany as an organic part,of the European order, though he does 
not suggest how that is to be accomplished.” His prescription for 
the Pax Britannica is on similar lines. “ Ultimately the Pax Europea 
and the Pax Britannica are one. It is through necessity that 
England is the champion of freedom in Europe. That she remain 
so is the condition of Europe’s survival And of her own”—not a 
new truth, but one which many people are now beginning to re- 
discover. Altogether a vigorous, challenging if rather incoherent 
book, which people should not shrink from reading because they 
are afraid of Mr. Voigt’s forthright opinions, still less because some 
of his facts are likely to be indigestible Haro_p BuTLer. 


The Esculent Root 


The History and Social Influence of the Potato. 

Salaman. (Cambridge University Press. 50s. 
Ir is not in the least astonishing that Dr. Salaman should have 
written a great and erudite volume upon the pctato; what is 
astonishing is that a factor of such importance in the diet and 
experience of Western man should not have been the subject of such 
a volume long ago. The history of this root, apart from its over- 
whelming significance in problems of population and economics and 
its bearing upon the future of this island race, is romantic, surprising 
and even mystical. From the green terrors of a Bolivian forest to 
the stern realities of life in Ireland, from the highlands of Tiahuanaco 
to the Wicklow hills, the story of the potato is to be traced through 
a diversity of cultures, rituals, tragedies and historical events. And 
it frequently happens, as Dr. Salaman adroitly shows in this 
prodigious though fascinating work, that the first impact of the now 
friendly and essential potato was one of singular misconceptions and 
alarms. 

Who could have supposed that the early history of the potato was 
associated with cannibalism 2? Who could have believed that it was 
once regarded in civilised Europe as a direful root, inciting men and 
women to venery and wickedness ? Who could have guessed that 
even the most obtuse of physicians could have accused the potato of 
causing fevers and leprosies, rickets, consumption and every type of 
scrofulous disease ? But these are mere phases in a story which here 
reveal, with immense erudition and in a style that is pleasant and 
always readable, the rise and eminence of the potato from the pre- 
historic ages of Peru (illustrated by its variety of tuberous pots) to 
the outlook and importance of the modern potato-grower. 

Perhaps the ordinary reader will not follow with close interest the 
more technical debates on the merits of the Ox Noble, the Lumper, 
the Cups and the Ashleaf, nor may he be greatly concerned with 
the difference between the Howard and the Lapstone Kidney ; and 
he will gladly leave to experts the proper treatment of that potato 
disorder which is known as “the curl” or “ the crinkle,” as well as 
the defence of the “lazy-bed” system. But this work has three 
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of those qualities which make any book readable—enthusiasm the 
gift of presenting history with a firm yet lively touch, and an orderly 
deployment of knowledge. Dr. Salaman has given the potato a status 
and implication with which most of us were previously unfamiliar. 

It would be difficult even briefly to indicate the range of this 
implication and its related aspects ; let it be enough to say that Dr. 
Salaman’s history of the potato is very closely concerned with the 
past and the future history of western man. He shows that the 
introduction of the potato to a sceptical, jocular or mistrustful people 
in Europe was of uncerain date and of gradual establishment. The 
first mention of the potato in European print was in 1596 by 
John Gerard, who, in 1599, spoke of it as “Papus orbiculatus, 
Bastard potatoes.” For the actual introduction the earliest reliable 
date is 1570, although, Dr. Salaman says, “ several statements in the 
literature” imply an earlier date. Nor can we be sure of the part 
actually played in this affair by Drake and Raleigh. It is thus 
abundantly clear that the arrival of the potato was not regarded as a 
matter of any consequence. The first allusions to the potato in polite 
literature nearly always deal facetiously with its imagined powers as 
an aphrodisiac—a fantasy due, it would seem, to a crudely morpho- 
logical suggestion eventually transferred to supposed results observ- 
able in eaters (Shakespeare refers to it as an erotic novelty) ; and this 
fantasy, let us note, was most curiously revived in France in the days 
of Josephine. 

Eight of Dr. Salaman’s chapters deal with Ireland and its tragedy ; 
a tragedy that was at one time alleviated and at another rendered 
even more intense by the potato. Dr. Salaman does well to remind 
us that “the picture of Hitler’s Europe is probably no more tragic 
than was that of Ireland in 1603.” The potato famine of 1845-46 
brought about conditions that were immeasurably worse. The misery 
of those days can only be compared, as Dr. Salaman points out, with 
European conditions at the time of the Black Death in 1348. In 
England the potato was established as a respectable food for gentle- 
folk by Mrs. Glasse (1747); its future importance as a factor in 
economic stability—or, to put it more grimly, as a substitute for 
bread—is a matter for thought and speculation. 

This is not a book for light-hearted of light-headed readers. It is 
a great work, in many respects a noble work, that will excite attention 
and arouse interest in many quarters, and especially among those to 
whom the significance of the homely potato has never been realised 
before. C. E. VULiiamy. 


Bishop of London 


Winnington-Ingram. By S. C. Carpenter. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
20s.) 

A DISTINGUISHED divine of the Church of England has told how, 
many years ago, when he was in doubt whether to be ordained, he 
went to hear the then Bishop of London preach. The young man 
thought the sermon “utter tripe,” but nevertheless came out of 
church with his mind made up for him. That little story probably 
illustrates the predominant difficulty in writing this book. Winning- 
ton-Ingram was not a scholar or a theologian. He had not the 
power of the elder Temple or the learning of Creighton, or the 
administrative ability of his own immediate successor, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He found the Diocese of London 
chaotic and left it a little more chaotic. His discipline was capricious 
and almost entirely personal. “Carry on, old boy, just as you are,” 
was too often his answer to a perplexed priest seeking direction on 
problems of liturgy or ritual. The intellectual world did not take 
the Bishop very seriously. The House of Lords often listened to 
him with a tolerant smile. His interventions in Convocation and the 
Church Assembly were seldom impressive and were often unhappy. 

So much the Dean of Exeter would doubtless admit, for rightly 
he makes no attempt to conceal or minimise the Bishop’s limitations 
or little weaknesses—even his dislike for losing at a game. The 
biographer’s problem, which the Dean has met with admirable skill, 
was how to counterbalance a formidable load of negatives with 
something positive that would somehow show the personality and 
influence of the man. Winnington-Ingram may not have counted for 
very much with official bodies or on formal occasions, but for more 
than fifty years—as Head of Oxford House, Bishop of Stepney and 
then Bishop of London—he counted for a great deal with innumer- 
able individuals. In his heyday he was unmatched with his own 
East Enders, with undergraduates, with public schoolboys, with any- 
one who was in trouble or difficulty or personal doubt. His theology, 
never profound, became a little out of date, and the: East End 
remained for him the East End of the ’nineties ; but he had an extra- 
ordinary faculty for getting on terms at once with anybody or any 
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a group of Communist partisans whose cause he fervently 
supports while his true-blue blood boils at their politics. 
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audience, and for coining arresting phrases and similes which would 
linger on in the memory. That was his equipment ; his power came 
from one of the most radiant personalities of his days. He really 
loved people—not here and there and sometimes, but everywhere 
and all the time. There was something infectious about his enthu- 
siasm, his optimism, his invincible boyishness. He used to say that 
after fifty years of preaching he never went into a pulpit without a 
thrill of eagerness ; and for his hearers what he said was charged 
with excitement and adventure just because he himself was so full 
of them 

But how can a poor biographer convey all this in 350 pages of sober 
print? The Dean of Exeter has been remarkably successful—and 
not least in avoiding those calamitous descents into sentimentality 
which his subject did not always escape. He practically abandons 
any attempt at a chronological account, because in effect what 
Winnington-Ingram was doing in 1937 was very much what he was 
doing in 1907. Dr. Carpenter had a further trouble. Although 
Winnington-Ingram put a great deal of himself into his countless 
sermons and little books of popular apologetics, he left only a few 
fragments of autobiographical material. So Dr. Carpenter leans 
heavily on the versions of friends. The portrait is therefore a com- 
posite work, perhaps weaker and flatter than it should have been, but 
in the circumstances the method was probably inevitable, and the 
result gains something from the unanimity of the testimony offered. 
For it all shows the love shining out of the man, even out of his foibles 
and defects. It shows him at his best—and how good that was!— 
with the young, and especially with children ; and it leaves him, as 
he would have chosen to be left, at his last children’s party at Fulham. 
“You won't forget me ?” cried the old man; and the answer was a 
veritable yell of “ Never, never, never ! ” J. G. Locxuart. 


Freud’s Summary 


An Outline of Psycho-Analysis. By Sigmund Freud. (Hogarth Press 


8s. Od.) 

Ir is now a little over fifty years since Freud first began to practise 
psychoanalysis, and to publish those discoveries about the structure 
of personality which in so short a time have deeply influenced educa- 
tion, medicine, art and literature, and have infiltrated everyday 
thought and speech. Before he died in 1939, he had almost finished 
this book, a summary of his life’s work which is here published for 
the first time in English, translated from the German by James 
Strachey. This publication is an event of great importance, for in 
spite of the additions and modifications made by other psychologists 
such as Jung and Adler, and by the later work, especially in 
America, of the Freud Revisionists, Freud himself remains the 
source of the new knowledge, the primary reference book of the 
psychoanalyst ; and history will probably judge him to be one of 
the greatest men of our age. 

His latest book is divided into three parts. The first, The Mind 
and Its Workings, is general. It deals with the development of 
the normal human being, with that obstacle race with prizes by 
which the primitive and instinctive creature that is born struggles 
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to become an adult member of society. Both rewards and frustra- 
tions are inevitable at every fresh impact of the external world. 
The neurotic is one for whom the frustraiions exceed the rewards, 
and whose life is unduly circumscribed by the emotions repressed 
at cach stage of growth, especially by those which occurred in early 
childhood, when the young nature like the young plant is still a 
tender growth. It was an important part of Freud’s discoveries that 
such repressions of early, and especially of sexual, feeling condi- 
tioned so much of the grown-up life. 

The second part of this book, The Practical Task, explains the 
application of this discovery for the treatment of mental distress, 
and so of the physical illness which often accompanies it. Here js 
an exposition of the technique of psychoanalysis, in which the 
patient is led to re-experience the early conflicts, and by accepting 
them in his consciousness to free the energy that has been battened 
down by them. The hidden wishes that are revealed in dreams had 
been remarked by Plato, and by others after him, but it was Freud 
who discovered how to use them as part of a curative process. The 
third section, The Theoretical Yield, is again general, a short survey 
of the increase in knowledge about human nature which Freud had 
distilled from forty years’ work at the end of a long life. 

For the psychoanalyst or for any student of psychology this book 
is indispensable. It is strange only that, while it was published in 
Germany in 1940, it has not been found possible to publish it here 
before 1949. But it is not only a book for the specialist. The lay- 
man enquiring about the nature of man will find here a concise state- 
ment of what Freud really contributed to our knowledge. The quick 
diffusion of his discoveries has led to a good many garbled versions 
of them, and people write and talk of, for instance, the Oedipus 
complex who have very little idea of what it really is, or of its 
place in the picture as a whole. This whole picture is here presented 
to them by the man who first saw it, and who never lost sight of 
the fact that it was only an outline rich in promise of further 
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Seaside Studies 

The Sea Shore. By C. M. Yonge. (Collins. 21s.) 

Se_pom can there have been a more effective alliance between 


writer and photographer than the one that confronts us in this book. 
The Regius Professor of Zoology in the University of Glasgow, 
whose research career began on the staff of the marine biological 
laboratory at Plymouth, and who has worked at marine stations 
all over the world, has written a comprehensive study of the life of 
the sea-shore around the coasts of Britain, and Mr. D. P. Wilson 
has furnished more than one hundred colour and black and white 
photographs to complete the demonstration. So good are these 
that one feels almost as though one were walking through the 
aquarium at Naples, or going for a solitary prowl among the rock 
pools of Cornwall. Many of the specimens have been photographed 
under water, and even an expert is likely to be surprised by the 
beauty of Sabella pavonia and Bispara volutacornis when he meets 
them as he turns these pages. 

Professor Yonge stresses more than once the astonishing variety 
in the life of the sea-shore. As he says, it has been long recognised 
as the best training ground for a zoologist since it offers members 
of almost all the invertebrate groups of animals, as wel! as shore 
fishes and even occasional marine mammals. The constantly 
changing conditions in the intertidal zone necessitate a greater 
degree of adaptability than that required of almost any other 
creatures, and the population even of a rock pool needs powers of 
functional adaptation—to changing temperature and varying acidity 
—which animals of the open sea do not possess. All the different 
fluctuations, the decrease of carbon dioxide in the water during 
the day and the increase of oxygen, and the reversal of the process 
at night, have their significance for the plant and animal life in the 
pool, and help to determine the nature of its inhabitants. 

Though his book is an authoritative study, Professor Yonge is 
aware that for many of his readers it may be their first introduction 
to the subject. He has treated such readers with consideration, 
without unduly cosseting them. His chapter headings show a 
delightfully wide knowledge of incidental literary references to the 
sea-shore, and range from Sir Thomas Browne to Barbellion. He 
thinks it fitting that Aristotle should be remembered in the name 
given to a sea-urchin’s teeth, and when he comes to unfold the 
saga of a barnacle’s life he makes it almost as exciting—in its own 
sphere—as the perils encountered by Dick Barton. It was Vaughan 
Thompson, we are reminded, who first traced the barnacle’s life 
history and revealed its true crustacean nature, and suddenly we 
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are confronted with the astronomical figures of one thousand 
million barnacles over the length of merely one kilometre of well- 
exposed shore on the Isle of Man, or have learnt that an isolated 
barnacle mere than an inch and a half away from any other barnacle 
must inevitably remain sterile. 

A philosopher could brood for years over these pages confronted 
with the mystery of a life-force seeking to establish itself in 
countless ways. A child could gaze enraptured at the magic 
life revealed in the pictures. One reflection, however, saddens the 
present reviewer. It is the thought that “each man kills the thing 
he loves.” Even the enthusiast does this. In his excellent historical 
review of the literature of his subject, Professor Yonge reminds us 
that the boom in sea-shore research began in the mid-nineteenth 
century soon after Philip Gosse had started publishing his admir- 
able popular treatises on the subject. In a few years aquaria were 
the fashion and everyone was rifling the rock pools. In 1858 
Thomas Rymer Jones is writing cheerfully: “And now, gentle 
reader, let us hasten to the beach. . . . This is the time for work. 
Come, boy, the fishing basket and the muslin landing-net—a hammer 
and an iron chisel. Mind, too, you don’t forget the large glass jar, 
with the handles made of rope, wherein to put what specimens we 
find.” Charles Kingsley could speak of hiring “a strong-backed 
quarryman with a strong-backed crowbar.” Alas for crowbars, alas 
for iron chisels, alas even for large glass jars. Years later Edmund 
Gosse was to write the footnote to these gay settings forth: “ The 
ring of living beauty drawn about our shores was a very thin and 
fragile one. It had existed all those centuries solely in consequence 
of the indifference, the blissful ignorance of man. These rock- 
basins, fringed by corallines, filled with still water almost as pellucid 
as the upper air itself, thronged with beautiful sensitive forms of 
life—they exist no more, they are all profaned, and emptied, and 
vulgarised. An army of ‘collectors’ has passed over them, and 
ravaged every corner of them. The fairy paradise has been violated, 
the exquisite product of centuries of natural selection has been 
crushed under the rough paw of well-meaning, idle-minded 
curiosity.” 

So much for the enthusiasts when they succumb to their instincts 
of acquisitiveness. We know how little reason the ornithologist has 
to bless them, and now it appears that the sea-shore has suffered 
equally at their hands. Monk GIBBON. 


A Remarkable Englishman 


Charles Freer Andrews. By Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
IN the early years of the century those in vivid contact with life 
and thought in India learnt of the emergence of a fresh and distinc- 
tive pe:sonality in the educational and missionary field. That was 
when the Rev. C. F. Andrews joined the staff at the St. Stephen’s 
College of the Cambridge Mission at Delhi. He came well-prepared 
for the work—a good First from Cambridge, and a fruitful spell 
with the Pembroke College Mission in South London. He possessed 
another greater attribute—an entire absence of any trace of race 
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prejudice ; in close companionship with Professor Rudhra he identi- 
fied himself with every phase of the activities of the College and 
with the higher aspirations of Indian nationalism. There was an 
engaging simplicity in his character which induced the closest 
personal association with all with whom he worked. Very soon 
the Rev. C. F. Andrews disappeared from the scene. His place 
was taken by “ Charlie Andrews,” and soon by “Charlie ”; as such 
he was known in Viceregal Lodge and the Government Houses, and 
in the Colonial Empire from Fiji to British Guiana, 

Devoted as he was to the work of St. Stephen’s, Charlie felj 
under the spell of the poetry of Rabindranath Tagore and the great 
educational experiment at Santiniketan ; he might well have found 
his vocation there but for a sudden decision, almost an accident, 
He decided to join Mr. Gandhi when he returned to Natal in the 
attempt to solve the intractable problems raised by the large Indian 
community. From that hour he devoted himself to the improvement 
of the condition of the descendants of the indentured Indian 
labourers. To this end he travelled far and wide—Fiji, British 
Guiana, South Africa again and again, and Kenya. His work was 
good. He yielded to none in his passionate desire for the welfare 
of these extraneous communities, yet with Mr. Polak he had his feet 
on the ground and a capacity for compromise probably more fruitful 
than Mr. Gandhi’s rigid insistencies. He was able to talk a common 
language with the Governors and officials of colonies, and with the 
controllers of the great Australian Sugar Corporation which 
developed the estates in Fiji. He never hesitated to urge these 
communities to look to themselves and their own governments 
rather than to direct a constant gaze on India. 

Reputations based on personality pass with depressing rapidity. 
A generation is arising who knew not Charlie. With those who 
worked with him memories will always be green of a very fine 
Christian gentleman and a lovable man.  Benarsidas Chaturvedi 
and Marjorie Sykes have told their story well, with knowledge and 
sympathy ; the man stands revealed in their pages. 

STANLEY Reeb. 


The Education of the Eye 


Murray’s Berkshire Architectural Guide. Edited by John Betjeman 
and John Piper. (Murray. 18s.) 

How many of us owe part of our education in matters of the eye 
to the Shell Guides, published under Mr. John Betjeman’s editor- 
ship back in the thirties! Murray’s Architectural Guides provide 
a continuation course, as it were, in the same subject, more specialised 
—for the field of study is narrowed down to architecture—and much 
more detailed. First came Bucks, and now we have Berks. The 
architectural complexions of the two counties are surprisingly 
different, in spite of their nearness to each other on the map. In 
first-rate mediaeval churches Berkshire is definitely poor; Early 
English may be represented by Uffington, Decorated by that 
cynosure of the Victorian ecclesiologists at Shottesbrook, Perpen- 
dicular by St. George’s Chapel at Windsor ; yet it is arguable that 
the finest Gothic church in the county is St. Paul’s, Wokingham, 
designed by Henry Woodyer and consecrated in 1864. As Messrs. 
Betjeman and Piper say, it is chiefly as a county of domestic archi- 
tecture that Berkshire stands out. Among the buildings in this 
category that rank highest as works of art are Coleshill and Ashdown 
Houses ; once there was Hamstead Marshall, and if one alters 
“ domestic ” to “ secular,” one must certainly include Abingdon Town 
Hall. All these are of the seventeenth century ; the larger Georgian 
country houses, such as Buckland and Basildon, tend to have the 
air of academic set-pieces, and the county has nothing comparable 
to “the fair majestic paradise of Stowe” or even the more circum- 
scribed beauties of West Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. 

There are many things to be grateful for in this new guide. Fine 
photographs, of course. But also a fuller gazetteer than the Bucking- 
hamshire volume had, and some useful classified lists, such as those 
of stained glass. (We are told of no less than eight works by Thomas 
Willement that are of later date than the catalogue which that re- 
markable artist himself issued in mid career.) There is only one 
disappointment: although the book contains a cautionary view 
modernistic villas near Reading, the architecture of the genuine 
Modern Movement, as one must awkwardly define it, is not repre- 
sented at all. Are we to infer, I wonder, something less than 
sympathy for the ideals of that movement from the editors’ reference 
to “those who think decoration is immoral” ? Ruskinism in 
reverse, to be sure ; but even that may be productive of architecture.) 
Is it that modern buildings necessarily lack both the patina of which 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LAWAS (SARAWAK) ESTATES 





MR. A. PARKER SMITH’S REVIEW 


annual ordinary general meeting of Lawas (Sarawak) 


Tue fifteenth 
Parker 


Estates, Limited, was held in London on August 9th, Mr. A. 
Smith (Chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his address, said: The actual trading 
profit for the year before charging depreciation on build:ngs and equip- 
ment was £12,976, which under the conditions must be considered satis- | 
factory. The book valuation of the pianted area, ignoring rubber planted | 
but not upkept, averages £40 15s. 6d. per acre, which cannot be deemed 
excessive. As working capital we nave £23,896, equivalent to £4 17s. 3d. 
per planted acre. 

We are still without any news regarding the company’s war damage 
claim, and unt some definite info:mation is forthcoming we do not con- 
sider it advisable to encroach upon the liquid resources for any other 
than estate purposes, however desirable. This delay in settling claims is 
a very serious handicap to al] rubber companies and holds up all develop- 
ment with high yielding stock. 

For the current year, 1t is esumated to produce a crop of 1,813,000 Ibs., 
of which 1,056,659 Ibs. had been harvested by July 31st last, an increase 
of 107,644 Ibs. compared with the corresponding period of the previous year. 

We are anxious to plant new areas, especially on the Lawas and Brunei 
Divisions, to bring these up to more economic units. This, however, 
calls for most careful cons:deration and must to a great extent depend 
upon the ultimare settlement of the war damage claim, We must also be 
influenced in our selection of areas by the incidence of export duty, 
which on the Sarawak Division lasi vear averaged 3.74 cents per Ib., 
gainst 2.13 cents in Brunei Strong representations have been made to 
the Sarawak Government in this connection, and we must await the 
results 

Ihe question of replanting the older areas does not arise in the case of 
your company, as there are adequate reserves of first-class virgin land 
where new planting can be embarked upon, and it is the intention to 
plant some of these areas with up-to-date proved material when circum- 
stances permit. A: the moment we have some 376 acres of budded rubber 
and 85 acres planted with Clonal seed—461 acres in all—whilst in our 
nurseries we have sufficient material to meet our future planting require 
ments le 

rhe report was adopted 
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your summer horizon by rail 














This summer, on holiday or at home, take advantage of 
Railways offer you. 
afield — and do it 


the special facilities which British 
Get more enjoyment, get further 
comfortably and inexpensively. Here are some outstanding 


examples of attractive rail facilities: 


WALKING AND CYCLING TOURS 
Outward to one station and 
returning from another—you 
make the choice. 


SUMMERTIME CHEAP TICKETS 
for day trips; issued within a 30- 
mile radius of certain big towns 


COMBINED TOURS 
travel in holiday districts by 
train, coach and/or steamer 


RUNABOUT TICKETS 
give you unlimited travel over 
wide areas in holiday districts 


EXCURSIONS 
run between important towns on Saturdays and Sundays, 
to resorts, and in connection with certain special events. 





Enquire at your local station, 
office or agency where you 
can learn if these special facil- 
ities apply from your station 


‘BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has declared, 


for the 5 years, 1944-48, a reversionary bonus 


$3, 





of 34/- per cent. per annum compound. 
The interim bonus for current claims will, 
for the present, be 32/- per cent. compound. 
Following the war-time declaration at the 
high rate of 30/-, the new bonus is a worthy 
addition to the Society’s Unique Record of 
bonuses. Ask, without obligation, for an example 


of a policy for yourself, 





Write to your Agent or to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 














Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Liverpool Branchi 
27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 2. 

West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA PAKISTAN + CEYLON - BURMA SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA + NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK «+ INDONESIA + FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
THAILAND THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC - HONGKONG CHINA + JAPAN 
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Mc. Piper is so inspired a cecorder and that aura of accumulated 
human associations which stirs the poet in Mr. Betjeman?) Or is 
jt, after all, simply that there is no good modern building in the 
whole of Berkshire ? I really fear that it may be 

Marcus WHIUFFEN 


Life with Americans 


By J. E. Morpurgo. (Cresset Press. 12s, 6d.) 


American Excursion 


‘Mr. MorpurGco was an undergraduate and later a fellow of William 
and Mary University in Virginia, and a history scholar, so he has 
excellent qualifications to interpret America to Englishmen, yet in 
spite of his experience and knowledge American Excursion does not 
really stand out from the multitude of books recently published on 
the United States. The title suggests travel reportage and the style 
a historical-social analysis ; the book is neither of these, nor is it a 
chapter of autobiography which is hinted at by certain aspects of 
its treatment. It is a mixture of the three elements and suffers from 
that all too prevalent tendency of writers with good cards in theit 
hands to neglect structure and organisation. 


By using the first person singular Mr. Morpurgo gives his notes 
‘some unity of effect, but he does not make much use of the obvious 
advantages of that popular literary convention. He remains too much 
in the background, and the colours, smells, sounds of the country 
are not fully felt through his personality. There is no suspense: 
that mysterious quality which forces the reader to turn page fast 
atter page. Nor does he always take good advantage of his scholar- 
ship, which is considerable, varied and often attractive, and of his 
knowledge of other countries. Take his political notes for example. 
By confining himself to “ American” politics, he does not fully 
recognise problems that are world-wide, currents that are in con- 
tinuous motion under the surface of political history, and tragic 
identities that separate nations instead of bringing them together 
He is surprised at the dislike shown towards Britain in America, and 
does not seem to realise that a good deal of it is part of the national 
ideology which often cannot work satisfactorily without hate and a 
Suitable scapegoat 


« 


And now about Mr. Morpurgo’s “ good cards.” His material is 
first rate, a good deal of it is new and sometimes it Is extremely 
well presented. By telling the story of his undergraduate years at 
William and Mary—which has been restored and almost turned into 
a show place by the younger Rockefeller’s generosity—he reveals 
valuable information about American education, “ Intellectual dis- 
cipline,” he maintains, is always difficult to Americans, convinced as 
they are of their own superabundant powers and drunk, as they are, 
with the idea of inevitable progress. The only hope for American 
youth is that some force may be injected into the educational organisa- 
tion that can by example and exposition raise the prestige of the 
lonely processes of creative thought. His chapter “Life Between 
Clapboards ” is devoted to American home-life, which he shared as 
a guest and as a visitor. There is a glimpse—more than a glimpse- 
of the Crane household in Danville, Virginia, which, in spite of 
everything, is a “typical” American household, and the author gives 
a very credible explanation as to why it is “ typical.” Mr. Morpurgo’s 
book has promise as well as accomplishment, but he has yet to learn 
that literary discipline has more than “ sales appeal” ; I would ven- 
ture so far as to say that it ts a form of Humanism in our time 
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An English Village 


Little Gaddesden. By Vicars Bell. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir the record of an ordinary English village is to interest the general 
public, it must show some outstanding feature or quality. Either 
the village must have been associated with the main stream of our 
national history, or, as Mr. Arthur Bryant points out in his fore. 
word to this book, the story itself must be regarded, in microcosm 
as the story of the whole countryside. Now Little Gaddesden has 
the good fortune to include within its boundaries the great house 
of Ashridge, and so on this score Mr. Vicars Bell has the right 
stuff for an absorbing book; but, alas, he has not succeeded in 
giving the purely local material the universal application it deserves. 
A pity, for surely this is the real justification of the book. 

The Ashridge account is quite well done. Founded ag a 
monastery in the thirteenth century with the express purpose of 
guarding sacred relics, it was duly, and apparently justifiably, dis- 
solved in the sixteenth. Thereafter it became first a royal residence, 
then a ducal country house, passing in 1604 to the Egerton family 
whose descendants held it until 1927. Since then it has once more 
been turned into a place of learning. As to village matters, the 
early years are only very vaguely sketched in. Domesday is just 
mentioned, and then we spring to the contents of the parish chest 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This is, perhaps, the 
best chapter. It shows a greal deal of careful research in the 
baptismal, marriage and burial registers, and in the churchwardens’, 
overseers’ and constable’s transactions and accounts. Even to a 
student of the subject, the extent of public service provided by the 
parish must come as a great surprise—payments to travellers and 
down-and-outs, apprehension of thieves, repair of roads, purchase 
of arms, maternity and nursing welfare, pauper ministration and 
the succour of widows. Mr. Bell gives us a whole range of diverting, 
pathetic and instructive entries, and he makes the accurate com- 
ment that a great deal of our modern system of social service is 
directly traceable to the workings of the much abused poor laws of 
those centuries. The nineteenth century chapter is disappointing, 
for it degenerates almost at once into anecdote. 

Finally we are presented with a chapter entitled “ Today,” just 
three pages long. What an opportunity missed! Yet the author 
is not unaware of the possibilities. He refers to the disintegration 
of tradition, the exploitation of the village, the decay of farming, 
and the influx of new people and new activity, but it seems he is 
afraid to pursue the theme; it contains perhaps too many ugly 
developments. But to the timid such ugliness will surely come; 
whereas beauty and sense can only be regained if the economic 
and social problems of the countryside are squarely faced. Mr 
Bel! ends his slight but readable parish book at least one chapter 
too early. Victor BoNHAM-CarTeRr 


Fiction 
The Last Tycoon. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Grey Walls Press 
The God-Seeker. By Sinclair Lewis. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Blind Man’s Buff. By Robert Neumann. (Hutchinson International 
Authors. 12s. 6d. 
Tom Brown's Body. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
As a Man Grows Older. By Italo Svevo. (Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


Rs. 6d.) 


THe general reader may not be particularly interested in the way 
in which a novelist goes about his business, but to another novelst 
it is a matter of absorbing interest. Scott Fitzgerald had decided 
to extend his range as a historian of manners. His earlier novels 
had recorded and satirised with stereoscopic clarity the goings-on of 
one section of American society. In The Last Tycoon he set about 
methodically to depict a character in the grip of America’s most 
prosperous and most preposterous industry, with the aim of reveiling 
the substance of both. 

To stand up to this treatment the character had to be of real 


stature Gorruptio optim pessima ; Stahr, whom the monstrous 
engines of Hollywood keep away from what best fits his mind, ts 
presented as coming near to genius, so that we may better appreciate 
the horrors that corrupt him “he book is unfinished ; Scott Firz- 
zerald dicd before he had completed his first draft, but he lelt a 
detailed plan and a number of very interesting notes. On this 
‘vidence he was the sort of novelist who works our everyrhing 
msciously, allotting so many words to each section of the story, 
then writes at greater length than he has allowed tor, and caunts 
on cutting and re-writing to sharpen up his scenes and give !us 
story pace and attack, Mr. Edmund Wilson says that this would 
have happened here and that the result would have been Scott 
Puzeerald’s best book I can well believe it; but, for the general 
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ACROSS 
Cryptic implication that most don’t 
call tails at sea. (9.) 
“Through those dark —— acvsoss 
the wild That no man knows” 
(Tennyson). (5.) 
Vulgar talk before the postscript. (5.) 


Work with wine and a French one 
at that. (9.) 

Hail to the moon and take time to 
get well. (4, 5.) 


Concealed in some parcels I expect. 
Woodless Betsey. (4.) 
Unconcealed containers of ashes. (9.) 
it shows Gilbert’s preference for red 
corpuscles. (9.) 
Examine foot by foot. (4.) 

lis given out that, sleeping in my 
onhard, a serpent —— me” 
(Shakespeare). (5.) 
An objective of those who get well 
up in the study of botany. (9.) 
An administrator of foreign affairs. 
She can’t be as green as that! (S5.) 
Island school-man, (5.) 
Alfred’s companion divides the cheese 


and where. (9.) 
DOWN 
The marsh has overflowed us. (5.) 
It was “like the sound of a great 
amen.”” (4, 5.) 
The slut’s confused when he em 


braces her. (6.) 

An cater of this could rightly claim 

1o have eaten an alligator. (7.) 

“Grief... . Stuffs out his vacant 
with his form” (Shakespeare). 


6. A town full of travellers? (5.) 

Alison Cunningham’s boy. (9.) 

Almost any old coin (5.) 

13. Kingsley’s dog would have welcomed 
this contraption. (9.) 

15. Department of the disallowed varlet. 


16. It puts matters right. (9.) 

17. First tenant of a _ prefabricated 
dwelling, possibly. (8.) 

19 Nothing more than mixed game. (5.) 


20. Sister of Orestes among the Pleiades. 
22. So snow makes one faint. (6.) 
24. Part of an amount illegally demanded. 


‘Ss 
26. The coming on part of 7. (5.) 
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THE twenty-second annual general meeting of the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, was held on August 4 in London, Sir 
Philip Warter, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

rhe trading profit of the group shown by the consolidated profit and 
loss account amounts for the year to March 31, 1949, to £,2,038,763, com- 
pared with £2,026,110 for the previous year. This slight increase results 
from increased revenue from the group's cinemas after providing for 
production losses. : 

After providing for the fixed dividends on the Pre-Preference and 
Preference stocks and a total distribution of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock compared with 22} per cent. for the previous year, requiring in all 
£409,750 and after transferring £100,000 to general reserve, the balance 
carried forward on profit and Joss account is £157,620. 


EXHIBITION AND PRODUCTION 

The results of the group’s cinemas show an improvement over the 
previous year when business was adversely affected by the exceptionally 
fine summer of, 1947. The supply of product during the year under review 
from both British and American sources was in the main of satisfactory 
quality and this is reflected in the improved attendances and takings. 

A comprehensive survey of all aspects of the cost of cinema operation 
has been carried through during the year, as a result of which economies 
have been introduced which will help towards meeting the substantial 
increase in operating expenses involved by the new wages agreement in 
course of negotiation with the trade union. 

No less than £7,376,944 entertainments duty was paid on gross takings 
of £29,675,739 and once again I must stress the serious position into 
which the industry is drifting owing to the refusal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to ameliorate this excessive burden. 

Under the Cinematograph Films Act, 1948, an Order was in operation 
for the second half of the financial year which provides that 45 per cent. 
of the first feature playing time shall be devoted to British pictures and 
while every effort has been made to secure sufficient British films of 
suitable quality to meet this requirement the position in those cinemas 
which change their programmes more than once a week is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 

It is to be hoped that the Board of Trade will find it possible to intro- 
duce amending legislation to give your corporation the same rights as 
the smaller circuits and independent cinemas so that we could obtain relief 
in those situations where we have two or more cinemas and where it is 
commercially impracticable to play identical programmes. 


DISTRIBUTION 

During the course of the year your board took the necessary steps to 
change the name of Pathe Pictures Limited, to Associated British-Pathe, 
Limited, in order to emphasise the close relationship between the pro- 
duction and distribution companies. The film laboratories are now in 
course of reconstruction and re-equipment, involving expenditure of 
approximately £200,000. 

While the trading results of the corporation during the current year 
are satisfactory so far, the general tendency has been for cost to rise. 
On the other hand, short of some assistance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the scale of entertainments duty, net receipts cannot be 
expected to increase, and it must, therefore, be assumed that the trend 
of theatre earnings will be downwards. Much will depend on the results 
of the production side of our business and the box-office quality of other 
British films we must exhibit to fulfil the requirements of the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act. 

The report was adopted. 
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Her Lamp still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered for her self- 
sacrificing care of the wounded in the Crimea, 
was the First Lady-Superintendent of the 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patroness : H.R.H. THe Princess Roval 
Founded in 1850 tor the medical and surgical treatment 
of educated women of limited means, from al] parts of 
the country 





The Government have agreed to allow the Hospital to continue as an independent 
institution outside the National scheme. Funds will therefore be required to 
enable the Committee to carry on the wishes of the and voluntary 
contributions are mvited. 
{8,000 needed for the current year. 
Please send to the Secretary : 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE HOSPITAL FOR GENTLEWOME N, 
19, Lisson Grove, Londen, N.W.1. 
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reader, here is a story that will stand very well as it is. Scott 
Fitzgerald uncut, unsharpened, unrevised can still make some of his 
colleagues look like amateurs. 

Another celebrated American novelist of manners has also gone 
off on a new track, to give a picture of a young missionary in the 
West a hundred years ago. The young man is vigorous and lusty, 
he has an eye for a pretty face and a pretty figure ; there are Indians, 
buffalo and rattlesnakes, all the ingredients for a big, exciting novel ; 
and the old, slightly sour style has lost nothing of its bite. The 
publisher’s blurb says, rather anxiously, that The God-Seeker is 
necessarily written in a quite different mood and manner from those 
of the earlier books. Here and there, yes—as in certain dialogues 
between Aaron and his soul. But, thank heaven, the old Adam 
remains active, stabbing down with fierce relish such delights as the 
interview with Brother Noah Cudway and Squire Harge’s rebuke 
of Aaron in the matter of Black Wolf, so dramatically interrupted 
by Mr. Speezer. Like a certain great writer before him, Mr. Lewis 
is in better voice when he has to deal with Mammon. 

I have suffered so much from Central Europeans whose com- 
mentary upon almost anything in life began with the words, “ Now 
is there a deep meaning ” that whenever a Central European 
novel comes along I start to look, obediently but apprehensively, for 
the said deep meaning. The author of A Woman Screamed has 
always excelled at giving to his work a febrile actuality, and he looks 
ironically on human aims and passions ; but if his new novel has a 
deep meaning I have failed to find it. Marx, an Austrian business 
man of no distinction, fails, decides to die, and instead lets himself 
be abducted by a girl of eighteen. Mr. Neumann’s irony pursues 
him in his subsequent adventures, fastening with especial attention 
on his powers of self-deception. There is a well-realised, night- 
marish ending to a story composed with practical skill, the appeal 
of which will depend on the reader’s interest in Marx, Marika and 
Kraut. 

The same comment holds good, I think, for Tom Brown’s Body, 
a detective story in which the plot is less remarkable than the 
persons it involves. Miss Mitchell has been lavish with witchcraft, 
toads, decapitated cockerels, a Roman bath, and a murder in a 
public school which I will call untypical. The boys converse either 
in a local lingo of their own devising or in periods which suggest 
that their favourite author is Miss Compton Burnett. The adults 
are no less remarkable: 

“* Your words are ill-advised, and ill-selected, Dobbs,’ said Miss 
Loveday, breaking in with vigour upon her manservant’s jeremiads 
‘There is but one nark present, and she is resident at this seat of 
learning and discipline. Confine and annotate your nouns.’ 

“* Beg pardon, madam,’ responded Dobbs, looking sheepish, ‘ But 
I never knoo you knoo. ; 

“* But little escapes these ears, these eyes or this enquiring and 
pertinacious proboscis,’ pronounced Miss Loveday. ‘ Give attention, 
Dobbs, to your mental superiors, the police.’ ” 

The speaker, a housemaster’s middle-aged sister, also tucks up her 
skirts and goes for cross-country runs with the boys. In this setting 
Mrs. Bradley, the psychiatrist-detective, finds herself quite at home. 
The attention the reader gives to her, his mental superior, will depend 
upon the enquiring nature (and pertinacity) of his proboscis. 

May I finally draw attention to the latest in the admirable series 
of reprints of the novels of Italo Svevo? After a gap of close on 
twenty years, each of them seems to me even better than when I 
read it first. Here is a writer of real maturity. 


A. G. 
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By CUSTOS 
AFTER another week of falling gilt-edged prices the City is stilj 
groping for an answer to the all-important question: where wilj 
interest rates settle down? At the current level of market Prices 
the long-term interest rate is a shade over 3} per cent. and there 
is one school of thought which now takes the view that a gradual 
slither towards 4 per cent must now be expected. This pessimistic 
conclusion is based on the reasoning that, with the country’s external 
account badly unbalanced, cheap money in the sense in which jt 
has been understood in the past three years is no longer appropriate. 
Dearer money, it is argued, is necessary as an adjunct of a more 
harsh financial policy aimed at reducing costs, and 4 per cent, js 
set as the objective in this field. That is one view which is gaining 
adherents in the City and there is much to be said to support it 
But is it likely to be accepted, except under the most severe external 
pressure, by the Treasury ? I doubt it. 
NO INVESTMENT YARDSTICK 

The opposing view, which is still held by the majority of City 
observers, is that the recent fall in the gilt-edged market has been 
overdone. It regards a long-term interest rate of 34 per cent. as 
an adequate concession to the admitted deterioration of the country’s 
balance of payments and is awaiting the moment when official 
support will bring the market back to its senses with a violent jerk. 
Having seen the way in which both the 1946-47 rise and the recent 
fall in gilt-edged prices have taken place on the strength of whisper- 
ings about “official intentions,” I am not disposed to under-rate 
the powers of the authorities to effect a recovery if they are 50 
minded. In the gilt-edged market nothing succeeds like success, 
and a firm buying policy, set in motion at the appropriate time, 
would bring quick and substantial results. I must emphasise the 
qualification. As I said last week, there would be little point in 
attempting to turn the market so long as nothing effective was 
done to stem the drain on the central gold reserves. Unfortunately, 
the hoped-for remedy does not look Lke being implemented just 
yet, at least not before the September meetings in Washington 
It seems inevitable, therefore, that the gilt-edged market will con- 
tinue to follow an uncertain course for the next few weeks. That 
means that the City will be without any real investment yardstick, 
with the corollary that new issue business will still be held up 
Meantime, the devaluation school is still indulging its theories and 
has added oil and other commodity shares to gold shares as offering 
the best “hedge” against currency possibilities. 

OIL PREFERENCE SHARES 

Several months have passed since I outlined in these notes the 
attractions of the £1 Preference shares of Phoenix Oil Products 
for their repayment possibilities. That events are moving towards 
their appointed goal is now confirmed by an announcement from 
the company that the sum of £259,000 has been received as a result 
of the disposal of the German, Austrian and Belgian subsidiaries. 
At the end of May the chairman forecast that when these deals 
were completed the company would be in a position to make 4 
capital repayment to the Preference shareholders, the amount sug- 
gested being 7s. 6d. per £1 share. It now seems that a payment 
along these lines will be well within the company’s capacity, since 
the £259,000 received for the sale of the various European sub- 
sidiaries represents approximately 8s. 6d. a share on the £600,000 
of Preference capital. A payment of 7s. 6d. should still leave the 
company in possession of sufficient funds to provide for liabilities 
and contingencies, especially as part of any Preference capital repay- 
ment should flow back into the company’s coffers as a direct con- 
sequence of Phoenix Oil Products’ connections with the Alpha 
Petrol Company in South Africa. 

Ipha Petrol owns 91,574 of the Products Company’s Preference 
shares, so that if 7s. 6d. a share is repaid Alpha will receive about 
£35,000 in cash. That will enable the Alpha Company to repay its 
outstanding loans from Phoenix Oil and to that extent the proposed 
cash repayment will be facilitated. Apart from the European interests 
now successfully disposed of, Phoenix Oil Products has assets in 
Yugoslavia and Rumania and also has investments in South African 
undertakings. The important point is that the Preference shares 


are still quoted in the market around 7s. 6d., which is rather less 
than the value of the cash resources in the company’s coffers. My 
advice to holders is to see things through, as the shares still seem 
substantially undervalued. 
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